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Meteorological obfervations made at Philadelphia, December 1790. 
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Obfervations on the weather and difeafes for the month of December 1790. 


HE conjegture, thrown out in the obfervations on the weather for Nos 
vember, with refpect to the probable feverity of the featon, has been in 


fome meature verified in the prefent month. 


For feveral 


winters pait, Decem- 


ber has not been obferved to be accompanied wah fuch very cold and difagreea- 


ble weather. 


Tie thermometer was not once at that height, which indicates a 


temperature of the air, fuftainable without fire. It was always low ; and on the 
Rinetenth, its defcent was down to @. o. 
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Several days, however, were clear; though the greater number were cloudy, 
moift, and @ttended with cold and uncomfortable winds, which were frequently 
high. 

The river Delaware was frozen over but once lat winter, and not until the 
fixth of February. It was open on the fixteenth, and was completely navigable 
the next day, and the remainder of the feafon. In this month, it has been twice 
frozen, viz. on the eighth, and remained fhut until the twelfth, when, in confe- 
quence of a confiderable fail of rain, and {ume moseration of the weather, it o- 
pened, and continued navigable a few days ; but clofed again on the eighteenth, 
From this time, until the end of the month, it remained thut, the ice every day 
growing ftronger, until it became fo firm, as to bear fleds loaded with wood, 
which weie brought from the Jerieys to this city in great numbers. 

Accounts, recerved trom the northward, mention the weather to have been ftill 
more :izorous than with us. At New York, “no winter fince the peace has 
been fo fevere as the prefent."" At Albany, on the ninth, Farenheit’s thermo. 
meter, m the open air, was ten degrees below o—and the barometer 31 ais — 
a height greater than it has been obterved to be, thefe four years paft. At Hart- 
ford, in Conneéticut, on the ninth allo, the thermometer, at funrile, was feven 
degrees below o. 

The variable and inconftant weather, that prevailed during this month, was 
no leis remarkable than the number of dileafes it produced. Every fpecies of 
inflammatory complaint appeared. Affections of the lungs, whether in the dan- 
gerous form of a pneumoma, or more flight degree, as in the catarib, were un- 
commonly numerous. With regard to the mode of treatment, nothing peculiar was 
portued. It may be cbierved, however, that afree ule of the lancet was al folutely 
neceflary, as one of the firft remedies for the removal of the complaint, Such 
was the cupoltion of the fyftem, to affume an inflammatory type, that the fick 
bore a repetition of the operation, much better than in common cales. The 
roons of the patients were kept moderately cool, the air frequently changed, and 
all increafe of heat, from fire, or a weight of bed clothes, avoided. Blifters, from 
thew not producing a thorough evacuation, but enly emptying the lower intef- 
tines, and being frequently ftrongly objected to by the patients themfelves, were 
not much uled. Inftead of thete, purges, which operate without any increafed 
ftimutus, were preterred—as glauber falts, with cream of tartar, &c. and thele 
frequetnly repeated with fmall dofes of antimonials and nitre, as the ftate of the 
patient and pulle required. Blitters, after bleeding, were alfo ufed, with great 
aivantage in the removal of topical pains. The application of a fecond one, 
near the former, was jometimes effectual in thofe cafes where a fingle one had been 
wntuccelstul, Philadelphia, January 1, 1790. 
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1791.) Plan of a Raffa voyage. 


150 tons clear hemp, free on papi L.19 10 tol. 20 
20 tons foap tallow, —_ 3 90t 3% 
6o pieces fail cloth being reckoned a ton, 1000 preces equa! to 
16 2-3ds tons, and will coft on board, free, gos. to 455. 
ge pieces ravens’ duck a ton, 210 pieces wii be 
2 3-4ths, and coft per piece, on board, 275. 
5 or 400 pieces Ruffia theeting, per pce 375. Sd. 
3 or 350 pieces drillings, per piece of 30, to 225. 
20 tons cordage, L.22 © o perton, free on board, 
30 tons, of 60,000 arfhreens of broad and narrow linen, might complete 
the cargo. : 


327 tons. 


TOTAL AMOUNT OF THE FOREGOING CARGO. 


100 Tons iron afforted, average, L.10 10 o L. 1,050 
150 Tons clean hemp, _— 20 © Oo 3,000 
21000 Pieces fal cloth, == o 2,000 
210 Pieces ravens’ duck, — 284 
400 Pieces fheeting, _ 3 4 
360 Pieces drijlings, _ 196 
20 Tons cordage, _ 





» 5578 
60,000 Arthreens, afforted diapers and linens, at 4¢. 
fterling per arth. to average, 

I have taken j above prices on an average rather lugher perhaps than was 
neceflary : but this is erring on the fafelt fide ; and you have the leat reaton wo 
fear being mifled by any calculations formed on them. 

The navigation, at Peterfburg, is open from the beginning of May to the 
end of O&ober, Early in June would be the proper time for your vetlel te ar - 
rive here. The manner of reimburfeménts is by draft: on London at three 
months, or on Amfterdam, at fixty-five days: in one of which places, a cre- 
dit muft be lodged for the amount of the cargo ordered. Any explanations or 
additions to the forego:ng note, that you defire, IT will fupply wich pleafure, 

Itis unlucky that Ruffia cannot take off any of America’s prealuce : but 
Weft India articles can be difpofed of, Raw fupars, coffee, indigo, and co- 


chineal particularly, are in conftant demand, and fell generally to advantage, 
though on rather long credits—{from mane to twelve months after delivery. 
] am, &ec. 


Rice is admitted, but faleable only in fmall quantities. Fruit from Litton 
good: Amencan veffels admitted equally with Bruth : Martnco coffee ts. per 
lb. to ss. 2d. white Bourdeaux fugars, Havanna whites, medium price, a0 fous 
and a half roubles to five reubles for Bourdesux: rum not faleabie : duty oa 
{puts equal to prohibition. 

Loweft fail cloth 76s. ravens’ duck 228. 64. to 12> 
marked below ald Swedith: amakes feel new jable a intie mirrior, 1: 
ton wis. 

3 poad to gbib. Ruff.an 

19 do. 18 1 Berkowitz, 400! ufhan, er 163 Eo 

Aan artheren is 28 inches Englith, 9 equal to 7 Engisth yards. 

A chelvest ior gras a 9 1-2 poods, for hemp ani taaices. 
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Exports from Baltimore from O8. 1, 1789, to September 30, 179 


Barrels of flour, _ _ 143,174 
Barrels of bread, —_ -— 9,843 
Buthels of wheat, — -- 228,116 
Bufhels of Indian corn, £49,310 
Catks of flaxfeed, 2,282 
Barrels of meal, 4,674 
Shingles, —_ 254155324 
Barrels of pork, — 383 
Staves and heading, 249,900 
Tons of pig iron, 72 

Hogfheads of tobacco, 14,174 


Dollars. Cents. 
Value of the above articles, —_ 1,916,240 $3 
A variety of other articles, not enumerated 
above, amounting to i 113,530 31 





Total amount of exports, 2,027,770 64 
Value of imports for the fame time, 1,945,399 55 





Balance in favour of Baltimore, $1,971 o9 
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NUMBER OF SOULS 
In the territory of the united flates, north weft of the river Obio, in 1790. 


In the feven ranges of townfhips, — 

Ohio company purchafe, _ _ 1000 
The French fettlement oppofite Kanhawa, 

Symmes’s fettlements, —_ 1300 
Clark{ville, at the rapids of the Ohio, — — 60 
Vincennes on the Oubathe, inclufive of Riviere du chy ftation, 1000 
Kafkafkias — _— _ _ 315 
Cayhokia, — — —_ -- 365 
At the grand Ruifleau, village of St. Philip and Prairie du Rochers, 240 


4,280 


17 


—=— == # 45 


N. B. In the town of Vincennes upon the Oubafle are about forty Ameri- 
¢an families, and thirty one flaves ; and upon the Miffiffippi are forty American 


families and about feventy-three flaves, which are included in the above mention- 
ed eltimate. 


Upon the Spanish fide of the Miffifippi, above the confluence of the Obio, are 


At Genevieve, Lahine, and a (mall new village, — 


Half of whom are blacks. 
St. Louis, — _— 





120 of whom are blacks. 
A {mail fettlement twelve miles weft, — 


A fettlement twenty miles up the Miffouri river, 


N. B. This does not include any part of the Kentucky country. 





1791) 1 have feen, and I have noi fen. 


I HAVE SEEN, AND IHAVE NOT SEEN, 
By the late governor Livingfon: 


Have feen feveral of our aflemblies endeavouring at public economy by low. 
] ering the falaries of the officers of government, and other littleneffes of the like 
nature; and cofting the public more in their own wages, by the time they fpent 
in making the reduétion (which ought not to have been made at all) than tuch 
reduétion finaliy amounted to. But J have not feen one of them calling to a ferious 
account the theriffs who have defrauded us of hundreds, by pocketing fines ; or 
the commiffioners for forfeited eftates, who have plundered us of thoufands, by 
trading with the money, converting it into real eftate, and afterwards paying us 
at a great depreciation, Why are not thefe people immediately compeiled to 
pay this money according to the value at which they rece:ved it? This would 
really be an object worthy of a legiflature. This would goa great way towards 
filling the fifcal coffer, and ealing the poor citizen in his taxes. 

I have feen tories, members of congrefs ; tories, fitting as judges vpon our 
tribunals ; tories reprefentatives in our legiflative council ; tories; members of 
our aflemblies. But Ihave not feen them bribed with Britith money ;-nor was 
fuch actual vifion neceflary for my conviction that they were fo. 

I have feen our foldiers marching barefoot through fnow, and over ice: I 
have not feen them duly recompented for it; nor America fo grateful for the 
inexpreflible hardfhips they fuffered, as 1 thought fhe would have been. 

I have feen congrefs recommending to the teveal ftates, fuch falutary mea- 
fures as would have been of infinite fervice to the union to have adopted. I have 
not feen the ftates adopt thoie mealures. 

I have feen commerce declining ; and, worfe than declining, profecuted ts 
undoing ; idlenefs prevailing ; {elt-intere(t predominating ; luxury increafing ; 
and patriotifm languifhing. Butavben fhall I fee the true tpirit of republicans 
emerging from its late ignobly-contraéted torpor ; and blazing out with the 
fame iplendor, the fame world-aftonithing corrulcations, with which it fo cloe 
rioufly iliuftrated the firft morning of its appearance ? 

I have feen jultices of the peace, who were a mere burlefque upon all ma- 
giftracy. Juitices illiterate—jultices partial—juftices groggy—juftices courting 
popularity, in order to be chofen affemblymen—and juftices encouraging |iti« 
gioufnefs. But I have not feen any joint-meeting fufficiently cautious againit 
appointing fuch men, juftices of the peace. 

I have feen four times as many taverns in the flate as are neceffary. Thofe 
fuperabundant taverns are continually haunted by idlers ; and are confeffedly fo 
many nuifances. All well regulated governments would abolifh them; and 
yet I have not feen any of the courts that jicenfe them, willing to retrench the 
fupernumerary ones, 

I have feen the regency of Algiers, making a cruel and unprovoked war up- 
en the united ftates. I have not jeen the tecret hand of Great Britain in excite 
ing thofe infidels to this war, to render her own bottoms the more neceffary tor 
carrying on our commerce, and for other purpofes by the fad aé intended. 

I have feen paper money emitted by a legiflature, that folemnly promied to 
redeem it; I have feen them afterwards depreciate it themfelves ; and therefore 
I believe, that I thail never fee the honeft redemption of it. 

I have feenaflemblies enacting laws for the amendment of the practice in the 
a of juitice. But J have never yet feen that practice really amended by 

em. 


I have feen, fince our revolution, tories promoted to offices of truft and pre- 
Vou. IX. No. 1. 
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fit; but I have never feen the man, who dared to avow either the juftice or the 
propriety of fuch promotion. 

I have feen hundreds paying their debts, with continental money, at the de. 
preciaied rate of above fixty for one. But how many have I feen, who had too much 
integrity to avail them{elves of that fubterfuge which the law unintentionally 
afforded them ; and who, inflead of infringing the golden rule, though proteét- 
e| by human ediéts to fin againitit, nobly difdained to violate the folemn digtates 
of their own confciences, and again light, and knowledge, and gofpel, to des 
fraud their neighbour of his due? How many? Not enough to conftitute a legal 
jury. 

I have feen congrefs neceflitated to borrow money from France and Holland 3 
but I have not feen this ftate take proper meaiures to diicharge its proportion 
of thofe engagements. 

I have not Jeen any of our continental officers, who were, during the wars 
poited upon our lines for the exprefs purpoic of preventing the illegal commerce 
witli the enemy in New York, themfelves carrying on that infamous traflic, 

I will not tell all that Ihave feen. ‘The veracity of an hiftorian is often called 
in queftion, when he fpeaks of diforders in government that appear incredible. 
He is obliged to relate tacts, which, becaufe extraordinary, though true, are 
received as exaggeration and romance. I hope, for the future, to fee virtue 
and patrictifm refume their primeval glory ; and our independence, procured 
at the expenle of fo much blood and treafure, for ever and ever eftablifhed in 
righteoulneis. 


—$ SE BS DOSE OS 
Meffrs. Printers, 


I fend yeu a colle@ion of orizinal letters, written by an amiable chara&er, a na- 
tive of Cermany, now an inhabitant of this city, who makes frequent excura 
fons into the country. The refined fenfibility, elegant fallies of imagination, 
and piciure/que defcriptions which they contain, will, no doubt, render them 
acceptable io your readers, and prove an agreeable relief from the perujal of 

the political and philsjiphical effays in your Mufeum. 

I am yours, Ge. 7. -M. 


LETTER If. 


Dear Friend, Creenwich, New-Ferfey, 1790—14th Sept. 
ARK is the night; no friendly moon appears ; her filver face is covered 
with a gloomy veil of rainy clouds—my eyes are longing for fleep ; but 
aias! balmy fleep is frightened away by the noify hammers of the neigh- 
bouring forge. ‘This circumf{lance is favourable for our correfpondence; tired 
with riding to-day, I would have gone to reft, without writing you my daily 
letter, had it not been for thofe noify hammers of Greenwich. 
Jam now no more in Pennfylvania, the abode of peaceful, filent agriculture ; 
T am in the country of Cyclops, among mewntains and rocks : the dreary thuns 
der of the iron hammers is re-echoing through the folitary valley; the waving 
flames, blended with finoke, rife up to the ftarry iky, and redden the winding 
waters of the Mutkenig o. I had one fatisfaétion when I vifited, this evening, 
after my arvival, the iron forge of Greenwich. Thefe fons of Vulcan, buly as 
they are, day and night, are only bufy for the promotion of peace and harmony, 
No cann ns, no twords, the bloody infiruments of war, are manufa&tured here 3 
their works are ail for peace. Let the Europeans frugele for liberty and inde- 
peudcuce, we are now enjoying the iwecis ef them already. Agriculture and 
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manufactures, foftered by the cares and patronage of united brethren, are flou. 
rifhing through all the ftates. Ifaw cannons, uled during the lait war, lying in 
the fields near Philadelphia, all filent and rufty: in their mouths, whence 
inevitable death thundered once, now peaceable rabbits are breeding. 

Dear friend, were I a poet, this would be the happy moment, when rhymes 
would flow as ardent, as melted ore flows from the furnace. But I thould ate 
tempt it in vain ; I am afraid, long as the hammers of Greenwich have bee 
beating, there has never been a couplet as yet hammered out m this place. . 

Greenwich is fituated in a charming valley—all furrounded with thady hills. 
Mukkenigo, a little creek, chatters away through the lonely vale: he lends his 
waters to forges and furnaces, mills and meadows, tor the common bewefit of 
the country. 

I croffed father Delaware, when I was coming over from Pennfylvania, into 
the Jerfey. I found him out in the midft of rocky mountains, gliding through 
the retired valley, as if he were afhamed of his littlenefS: he is as humble there, 
as ever the former kings of the country have been, who refided on thofz moun. 
tains in times of old, No tide fwells up his waters there; no trading veile 
gan come up fo far; Trenton is the plice, where all lis majelly aud pride ends, 

I ain yours, &c. 


ye ETTER IL 
Dear Friend, Deerfield, New Fe rfey, 1790—16th Of. 


Am once more ia the country, forty miles from Philadelphia. My letter to 
you, being written in a filent country feat, fhould talk ef nothing elfe 


ie 


but charming, rural fcenes, However, I will do {0 to-morrow; to-d Ly oo 
muft forgive me, if I dwell ttil on our city: the delizhtful fcene which I 
faw this morning at my departure from it, is too frongly impreffed on my mind, 
not to prattle with you about it. Cool and charming was the morning; the 
fun was up already about two hours, and drank away the refrefhing dew trom 
the autumnal meadows ; the Philadelphia ladies were jut fipping their mo ning 
tea, when I was carried over the Delaware in a little boat with my Rotinante, 
A britk, foft, whiftling breeze was {welling our fail, In the middle of the 
river, we failed down for half a mile, along the city—beautiful and maieitic 
was the profpeét, which I enjoyed from the river; lively the fcene; a whole 
foreft of matts was difplayed along the wharves: I could hear, at a dita ce, 
the noife of the failors and mechanics. Let your imagination play a little, to 
paint the whole fcene; I find neither time, nor room enough in a letter, to 
finith the picture. We paffed by a finall ifland, where a whole cloud of black- 
birds were cruifing about: they were ftarting every moment, and changing 
their places, the young Philadelphians make them fo thy and fearful ; they carry 
on a perpetual war againtt them, having now no other enemy to fizht. 

Charming, my friend, was the fcene, when I went, in my travels through 
Germany, from Frankfort down the Maine, and faw the old epifcopal city, 
Mentz, before me. Grand and maietlic was the proipect, which I enjoyed from 
the Thames, when I had royal London before my eyes ; but [ ailure you, this 
morning's fcene, with all its fimplicity, was more charming to me, than the 
former. Mentz is old and decaying ; but Philadelphia is young, i ke a bloom- 
ing bride. Londoa is too monttrous, too proud, and declining into oppredlion 
and flavery; but the reverfe of it you fee in Philadelphia, One thing [ dithke ; 
the Philadelphians do not adhere to the plan of their frit founder, Penn. Intterd 
of extending their ftreets towards the Schuylkill, they build almof all their 
houies along the Delaware ; the filent, ferpentining Schuylkill is loft detested, 
and folitary, only yifited by poets and whining lovers, 
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As foon as I reached the Jerfey thore, I mounted my Rofinante, and trotted 
away through woods of oak and hickory. 
effaced from my imagination, by the beauty of rural fcenes. The young, 
{miling {pring is a charming painter in the flowery meadows ; but autumn, lL 
think really, is more charming ia painting the withering leaves of the trees. 
My eyes were enraptured with the pictureique colouring of the grove. Red and 
yellow, interwoven with brown and giecn, have a charming eftedt. 


[ January, 


The grand city protpeét was foon 


1 muft now end my letter ; and am only come into the woods of New- Jerfey ; 


Dear Friend, 







LETTER Ni. 


Iam, &c. 


but I cannot help it; the fcenes of nature have too many attractions forme, I 
fhall tell you of my arrival to-morrow. 


Deerficld, 1790—17th Of. 


Croffed the great Delaware with you in my laft letter, and left you the whole 

night in the American woods; but I hope, you did not catch cold. You 
were not alene in the woods; there were whole herds of cattle, hogs and .rab- 
bit, which kept you company; the friendly moon, with the glittering ftars, 
peeped through the fhady trees into your bed of mofs and leaves. Whata 
charming thing is it, that there are no murderers, no thieves in our woods ! 
You may travel whole days through their fileat fhade, without tke leatt appree 
henfion of being attacked, either by Englith highwaymen, or Italian banditti. 


Going down to Deerfield, I was finging through the thady, folitary woods, 


to amute both myfelf and my Rofinante a little: this I never did in Europe, leit 


I fhould rowle the robbers from their fubterraneous caverns. 


This is another 
advantage, which our happy country affords to a peaceable traveller. Along 
the road, I paficd through beautiful orchards, filled with apples. 


T heard with 


plesfure the groaning of the cider-prefles, a charming mufic for the induftrious 
tarmer, which furnithes his winter table with a refrefhing, truly federal wine. 


A brik gale was rufhing through the Indian corn, and made a noe like that of 


the ftormy ocean, 


kins—a fine food for hogs, as they told me. 


My warm imagination often carried me on the great Atlan. 
tic, tll the ftumbling of my Rofinante, convinced me again, that I was ftill on 
the continent. Some Indian corn fields were almoft covered with ripe pump- 


But the idea which ftruck me 


firft, when I faw them, was a gloomy, and you will fay, a very eccentric one. 
I looked upon them as fo many human {culls, fcatteved through a vaft American 


church-yard. I began to meditate on death—and this univerial death of nature, 


now decaying and withering away, favoured my church-yard meditation. 
fait Tarrived, in my hofpitable country feat ; and as I had feen fo many apples 
and cider-prefles, on the road, I firft calied for a glais of cider; anda very 
good one they gave me; it was only a weck old as yet; however, I liked it 


better than all the wines of Portugal, Spain, or France. 


At 


It is true, it is not 


very tavourable for a fiery poem: it cools the blood, and ftops the eccentric 
flights cf a warm imagination, You may conclude, trom my letter, that I 


have been drinking plentifuily of cooling cider. 


a fober and peaccable country poet. Iam, &c. 


—S 2S SO Oo 


(To be continued.) 


OBSERVATIONS UPON GAMING. 


¢ “\ AMING is a vice to which, perhaps, not very many in this country are ad- 
J disted. However, to thole who are not guilty of it, there may be fome ufe 
<patiating upon it, that their averfion to it may be continued. There 

) fome pleafure in reflcéting upon the evils and troubles which thofe fuf- 
fer, ®. ‘ww practife this vice, from which we elcape through our virtue. It 1s 3- 
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#79) Obfervations upon gaming. Tt 


greeable, fays a Latin poet, upon the fea- fhore, to fee others who are vexed ina 
tempeit—not that it is pleafing that our fellow creatures fhould be afflitted—but 
that we fhould efcape from the evils betore our eyes. His words are, 

** Suave mart magag, turbantibus @quora ven tis, 

«* E terra magnum alterius {peétare laborem; 

‘¢ Non quia vexari quemquam eft jucunda voluptas, 

** Sed quibus ipie malis careas, quia cernere fuave eft.” 

It is obferv-d, that gaming is feldom purtued with moderation. It is a faf- 
ginating and domineering paflion, As the ferpent of Aaron {wallowed up every 
other ferpent, fo does this exti: pate every other paffion. The gamelter negietts 
the calls of jove and friendthip. The defire of tame and of knowledge, health 
and time, and honour, and ail that is valuable to men, are facrificed to his love 
of play. It is mentione by fome authors, that foine of the Germans were fore 
merly to addi&ed to this vice, that they would even venture their perfonal free. 
dom, when they were bereft of every thing elfe, and upon lofing, would patient- 
ly and quietly fuffer themfelves to be bound and fold as flaves, There are two 
caufes of the injury of health from the purfuit of this paffion; continual anxie 
ety, and late hours. It is not unufual for gameiters to continue whole nights as 
well as days at play. It is remarkable that gamefters are the worft paymatters 
in the world, except in gaming-debts, which they call debts of honour, Men, 
who rifk huntreds upon the throw of a die, in Europe, are often arrefted for trie 
vial fums. This reluétance to pay their honeit creditors, arifes from the defire 
of having ready money always at hand, which is a neceflary paffport to the ga- 
ming table. -Here, thererore, true honour is fet afide for’ that which is in agreat 
mea{ure imaginary. It appears to me, that a gamelter is unworthy of public or 
private tru@t; that he fhould not be an attorney, or a truftee, or am officer to the 
ftate. Thole, who know mankind, know that there are frequent initances of 
gametters lofing the money that has been entruited to their hands by others for 
various purpofes. A man addiéted to gaming, can be regular to no appoint- 
ment, can give the neceflary attention to no bufinefs whatever. The temptation 
alleged by many perfons of tortune, to gaming, is, that it kills time. It is well 
faid by the celebrated dr. Young, 

*¢ Ah! how unjuft to nature and himfelf 

“© Is thoughtle(fs, thanklefs, inconfiftent man ! 

* Like children, babbling nonfenfe in their {ports, 

** We cenlure nature for a {pan too fhort; 

*¢ That {pan too fhort, we tax as tedious too ; 

** ‘Torture invention, all expedients tire, 

** To lath the ling’ring moments into fpeed, 

** And whirl us (happy riddance!) from ourfelves.”’ 

There is one very bad effect of gaming which I never have found obferved by 
any writer on the fubje&t, which is, that it has a tendency to harden the heart. 
I remember once to have heard a great gamefter fay, (he was a man who chiefly 
fupported himielf by the profits arifing from play) that his foolith pity to his 
friends had made him forbear many advantages which he could have reaped, and 
that he was determined in future to ipare no man. It is almoit unneceffary to 
obierve, that it is our duty to keep the heart tender and fulceptible of the afflic. 
tions of others. It is the language of inipiration, that when the Almighty is 
willing to work a reformation, he is reprefented as faying, ‘¢ I will take away 
the heart of ftone, and give youa heart of fle/o.” A teeling mind may be ei- 
teemed in many reipects a great blefling. 


It contains a great inclination to vir- 
tue. 


For if we feel for the mifery of others, we fhall unwillingly caute that 
milery. It is incumbent upon us, however, to guard againit whatis really a 
tooliih pity, and to keep our fenfibility always under the direction of reafoa. 
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Another bad confequence of gaming is, that it introduces us to the worft 
company. The gaming table, like the grave, has been weil faid to level all dif 
tinétions. Bad company makes us unhappy; it makes us infamous; and if 
we do not take care, it will foon make us wicked. There is a fine print upon 
the fubjeét of garing by the ingenious mr. Hogarth. The prince of the blood 
and the nobleman ave there reprefented (and perhaps this part of the picture istaken 
from real life) with highwaymen and fharpers. Some of the muferies, which 
gaming produces, are there inimitably defcribed, and aboye all, the infenfibility 
to the duties and the proper cares of life, for the watchmen are thundering out, 
that the houfe is on fire, and no gamefter will attend to remove the danger, He 
is faftened to the object of his wifhes, and pei haps in one initance, might refem~ 
ble the man of integrity, whom Horace defcribes as unmoved amid the general 
@iffolution of all things. ) 

‘s Si fra&tus illabatur orbis, 

* Impavidum ferient rune.” 

It appears to be foolish in a man who is not thoroughly well verfed in the 
games at which he plays, an 1 who is not always cool and fober, to enter into 
gaming focieties, For the lots ot his property mut in a little time be the con- 
f-quence of fuch a conduct. But honeft tkil in play, with a potfeflion of temper 
and conflant jobriety, will not always avail to keep a man from ruin, For it is 
well known that fleight-of-hand men, fuch as Falconi, who was in this city 
fome time fince, can give fuch leilons as to enable any man of dexter ity to 
deceive even good players. A perfon who has received inftructions from fuch 
men, can with eaie always fecure to himfelt pam, when he deals atthe gaine 
called Loo, which, to thoie acquainted with the game, is known to be of vatt 
advantage. When he plays at all-fours, he can turn up a knave every time he 
deals. When he throws the dice, by taking one die fecretly in his hand, and 
rattling the other im the box, he can make one die appear upon the table what he 
pleaies ; and this is half-way towards gaining the throw. In fthort, it he be well- 
inftruéted by theic people, a fcoundiel can gain numberle(s advantages at vari- 
Ous games, and elude all detection. I have feen Bretlaw in England, perform 
his tricks ma public room, and was highly aftonifhed at his dexterity. An ig- 
Norant and juperititious perion might have conceived that he dealt with fome in- 
Vilible power. I fuppofe that the Egyptian magicians mutt have been per- 
fons of this charaéler, and that fortune-telling, conjuring, fleight-of-hand, and 
magic, all arofe trom theie crafty and mmpofing people. 

A gammy table has a great tendency to produce the moft dangerous quarrels 
even among friends. It 1s certainly expected in polite circles, that the greatett 
temper thould be obferved in winning and lofng. But itil we find among 
fFunciters of ail conditions, diputes, or ducls. In fhort, gaming has filled the 
world with tragedies ; for not only dueliing, but fuicide, im high lite, and rob. 
bery im lower lite, ave often the c nfequences of this fatal paffion. It does not 


' i * . ‘ . ‘ 

prevail io much im America vs in Europe ; but even in Philadelphia, 1s well as 
mM cVery populous city on the continent, we can find gameiters : and I am infor- 
. ! e s ] } } 

meu, by 4 pentieman who lateiy came here trom the back parts of the itate, that 
wt there prevatis in a dange ‘ . It teems to be our duty to guard a- 
Fanitany t mor tr ciinauuien to his vice ; asa prud nt man would not with 
to loie has i » aud an honelt man would net with to gain inproperly 
te Moncev OF « "TS. PRUDEWN S§, 

Pouadephia,  cnuary 10, 1791, 
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A feetch of the mature and caufes of difeajes. Explained upom Jeientific principles. 





, 
j NUMBER IV. 
) Of itching. 
’ T CHING appears to be nearly allied to pain ; and may be prefumed te 
’ I depend on an increale of vibration in the fluid of the nerves, in contequence 
] of flight irritation. 
, Of watching, or inability to fleep. 
' 
The continued a&tion of the mind and body, while we are awoke, appears te 
| es eccafion a confumption or diminution of the prinmeiple or fubitance, on which 
fe’ the ftrength and vigour of all the feveral faculties depend. 
The proximate caufe of watching, or inability to fleep, moy therefore be pre- 
fumed to depend upon an intenfenels of motion in the medullary fibres of the 

brain, or of exceffive vibration in the fubtile fluid, which they are fuppofed to 
atain. This intenfenefs of motion may be cccafioned by various preternatu. 

sal ftimuli, both mental and corporeal. 
7 The moft common exciting caufe is an increafed motion of the blood through 
the veflels of the brain, or an inflamed ftate of the dusa mater. The confequence 
, of this fymptom, if it continue obftinate, muft be very inurious ; for fupplies cf 
‘ aliment alone are not fufficient to repair the wafte, and recruit the flrength of the 
' body, unlefs they be affifted by the natural returnsof fleep ; becaule it is during 
. the intervals of repole and reft from mufcular motion and the general exercile of 
the fenfes, that the nutritious particles, which are conveyed by the fanguiferous 
. veffels to every part of the bed, are depofited and fixed: but in febrile diieafes, 
1 where the digettive powers are impaired, we may eafily comprehend how much 
. the want of fleep mull contribute to the general confumption of ficth and Arength, 
. Of coma, lethargy, or unnatural propenfity to fleep. 
; This fymptom, when in a high degree, has always a dangerous tendency, fince 
it gives reafon to infer, thatthe nerves are not fufficiently { pphed with that en. 
Z livening principle, which is the efficient caufeof fenfation and mot n; ether 
? from a deficiency of the matter from which this prir ciple is derived, in the general 
. mafs, or from fomewhat comprefling them at ther origin, fo as to obftrua ins i 
i free diftribution. ; : 

This fymptom may be a confequence of its oppofite, when it has continued fo i 

$ long asto induce atony. An atc ny, or defeet of excitement, may therefore be : 
t confidered as the proximate caufe. If the prince ple of iiitability, ov the vital ‘ 
a principle, be deficient, or nearly exhaulted at the fame time, fo as not to be fui- : 
© ceptible of the aétion of ftimuli, the confequence mult be death. Buti! coma 
4 be occafioned by an abffraction or fulpenfion of necetiary or natural flimu ™ 
t while the vital principle continues to be |ittle or not at all impaired or exha illed, 
. a judicious fupply or application of appropriate flumuls wiil afford relief. 
“ Experiments and obiervations prove, that the molt common remote or occafonal 
: caufes, are exceflive difcharges of blood—expolure to inter sod 
? panful abftinence—a colle@tion of water in the ventr , and ef rof jierum a 

or lymph, er an extravatation of blood within the cranvum, neette af t 
y m the veflels of the brain, which oftent kes place im confeq eof cicaton, ; 

by which the motion of the brain is fulpended. A fracture a preihen ot 

the cramuum by preffing upon the medullary part of 1! ‘ a violent 

concuffion of the fame, by ful g its motion, and preventing the didsbution 

of the nervous flea, pri the fa feeb, 

In fevers, accompanied with fymptoms of general cet , we citen mect with 


8 mixture of feeping and 
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prefumed to be owing to irritation, producing unequal and irregular excite~ — 
mentin the debilitated fibres of the brain. The cure conliits in reftoring tones per a 
vigour, and regularity to the circulation. ween 
Of anxiety, or a fenfe of opprefion about the precordia. expan 

It was laid down, as the fixth condition of perfe& iealth, that there fhould be gy 3s elal 
no fenfe of ftraitnefs or of weight and oppreflion about the precordia or region of Fam it may 
the heart. The oppofite to this condition, and ninth of the general fymptoms, FF thereb 
is a dilt effing ieniation, called anxiety. Iti 
This complaint is generally attended with remarkable umidity and dejection of = © logy, t 
fpirits. It fometimes accompanies difeates, where no febrile fymptoms are pre~ cA This f 
fent ; but is feldom abfent in febrile cafes, wherein fymptoms of great debility § Elliot 
prevail: hence, in all fuch cafes, it may be confidered as depending on a want of fire, . 
nervous energy, and con{fequenily accumulation of blood in the heart and lungs. giiton, 
That {pecies of anxiety firft mentioned, as unattended with febrile fymptoms, a ais 


mutt arife from fome difordcr, which is folely confined to the nervous tyftem, . 
and is generally fympathetic, efpecially in cafes of hifteria, occationed by pre- Bc 
ternatural irritation, either mental or corporeal, acting on the fyftem, when in a are th 
ftate of exceflive irritability. 

The cold ftage of all fevers is accompanied with more or lefs anxiety and 
oppreffion about the precordia. ‘This is a ftrong prefumption, that during its 
continuance, the nervous energy is deficient, fufpended, or opprefled : from this 
circumftance, among others, we learn, that the aifferent fyftems may be morbid- —[ LE” 
ly affected, independent of each other—and alfo, that there may be a detect of 
power in the one, and an increafe of aétion in the other. 


Of dyfpnea, or difficulty of breathing. ? 

When refpiration is free, regular, and performed without pain, or any uneafy Ni 
fenfation, and when exercife and moderate labour can be borne without occafion- ‘ le 
ing fhort breathing, we may be affured, that the lungs are found, and the circus =o = 
Jation through them meets with no obftacie. On the other hand, quick, difficult or expec 
painful refpiration, always indicates fome impediment to the funétions of the iungs, feel n 
and to the general circulation : and always portends danger, in proportion to the fhall « 
violence and duration of thofe fymptoms. A ftriét attention therefore to the ttate Wett 
of refpiration is of the utmoft importance* in forming the diagnoftics and prog- of rec 
noftics of difeafes, not only of the lungs themfelves, but of others alfo; efpeci- force 
ally of fevers. Upon this account, the fymptom of difficult refpiration, I . 
deierves a chief place, and an ample confideration, in a fyftem of pathology. friend 
However, as my intention is only to give the outlines of the fubjeét, I fhall few y 
content myfelf with enumerating only a few of the moft common caufes, which we hi 
occafion it; but fhall not take notice of any affection of the organs of refpiration, It 
except fuch as are idiopathic, or fuch as depend upon a primary affection of the mott 
lungs themfelves, or the parts with which they are immediately connected. incre: 
Dyfpnea will be the effe&t, when the lungs are ina found ftate, of whatever and, 
eccafions a ftraitnels of the capacity of the thorax ; by a full ftomach prefling licity 
againg the diaphragm, and preventing its defcent; by a colle&lion of water within part : 
the cavity of the thorax, as in dropfical cafes ; by an inflammation of the pleura, relué 
&e. ; by whatever impedes the entrance of the air into the air cells, or prevents its Li 
exclufion, Other remote caufes of this fymptom are an accelerated circulation Cnn 
from exercife, or febrile paroxiim.—A f{pafmodic or preternatural conftriétion of it fee 
. of fli 
NOTE. pears 

* In order to freedom of refpiration, the air we breathe muft be pure ; fince ex she p 


periments prove, that inflammable or phlogifticated air is deftruétive to life. W 
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the mufcular fibres of the bronchiz, owing to an atony prevailing in them, and 
perhaps a diminifhed energy of the brain, fubfifting at the fame ume, is very fre- 
quently the proximate caufe of that {pecies of dy{pnea, called the afthma. 

When the atmofpheric air is too much rarefied, it has not fufficient force to 
expand the pulmonary veificles: and, if not jufficiently rarefied, or deprived of 
its elaiticity, it cannot inflate them at all. But when it is too denfe, er tov elaitic, 
it may over diftend—or, if too cold, may deftroy the tone of the living fibres, and 
thereby occafion them to become inelaftic and unrefifting. 

It is to the ingenious and caterprifing dr. Prieftley, whofe province was theo» 
logy, that we are indebted for the difcovery of the principal ufe of refpiratien. 
This fubjeét has been fince profecuted by doétors Black, Irvine, Crawford, and 
Elliot : and it is now generally known, that in the act of infpiration, the latent 
fire, contained in the air, is transferred to the blood in the lungs—and the phlo- 
gilton, imbibed by the blood, in the courfe of circulation, is transferred to the 
air, inthe act of exfpiration, It is by the lungs, that latent heat is extracted from 
the air, conveyed into the blood, and becomes the caufe of animal heat. Of what 
importance, then, is not pure air, to the continuance of life ? Difeafe and death 
are the effects of foul or phlogifticated air. (To be continued). 
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SELECETD PROSE, 
From the Maflachufetts magaxine. 
LETTER FROM GEN. VARNUM TO HIS LADY, 
written a few days before bis death. 
My deareft and moft amiable friend, 


Now write to you from my fick chamber: and perhaps it will be the laf 

letter you will ever receive from me, My lungs are to far affected, that it 
is impoffible for me to recover, but by a change of air, and warmer climate. I 
expect to leave this place on Sunday or Monday next, for the Falls of Ohio. If I 
feel my(felf mend by the tour, I fhall go no further; butif not, and my ftrength 
fhall continue, I expect to proceed en to New Orleans, and from thence, by the 
Weft Indies, to Rhode Ifland. My phyficians, moit of them, think the chance 
of recovery in my favour. However, I am neither elevated nor depreffed by the 
force of opinion—but fhail meet my fate with humility and fortitude. 

I cannot, however, but indulge the hope, that I fhall again embrace my lovely 
friend in this world ; and that we may glide {moothly down the tide of time for a 
few years, and enjoy together the more fubftantial happinefs and fatisfaction, as 
we have already the defirable pleafures of life. 

It is now almoft nineteen years, fince heaven conneéted us by the tendereft and 
mott facred ties : and it is the fame length of time, that our friendfhip hath been 
increafed, by every rational and endearing motive. It is now ftronger than death 5 
and, I am firmly perfuaded, will follow us into an exiftence of never-ending fe- 
licity. But, my lovely friend, the gloomy mement will arrive, when we muft 
part: and, fhould it arrive, during our prefent feparation, my laft, and my only 
reluctant thoughts will be employed about my deareft Patty. 

Life, my deareft friend, is but a bubble; it foon burfts, and is remitted to 
eternity. When we look back to the earlieft recollef&tion of our youthful hours, 
it feems but the laft period of our reft: and we appear to emerge from a night 
of flumbers, to look forward to real exiitence. When we look torward, time ap- 
pears as indeterminate as eternity ; and we have no idea of its termination, but by 
the period of our own diffolution. 

What particular connexion it bears to a future ftate, our general notions af re- 
Vou, IX, No. I. Cc 
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ligion cannot point out. We feel fomething conftantly agtive within us, that is 
evidently beyond the reach of mortality : but whether it be a part of ourfelves, 
or an emanation from the pure Source of all exiftence, or re-abforbed, when 
Death fhall have finithed his work, human wifdom cannot determine. Whether 
the demolition of te body introduces only a change in the manner of our being, 
erd leaves us to progrefs infinitely, alternately elevated, or deprefied, according to 
the propriety of our conduct—or whether only we return into the common mafs 
of unthinking matter—philofophy hefitates to decide. 

I know, therefore, but one fource, from whence can be derived complete con- 
folation in a dying hour—and that is, the divine fyftem contained in the gofpel 
of Jefus Chrift. ‘There life and immortaity are brought to light: there we are 
taught that our exilience is to be eternal—and, fecure of an intereft in the atoning 
merits of a beeding Saviour, thatwe flali be conceivably happy. A firm, un- 
fhaken faith in this doctrine, muft raife us above the doubts and fears, that hang 
upon every other fyfiem, and enable us to view, with caim ferenity, the approach 
ot the king of terrors, and to behold him, as a kind, indulgent friend, {pending 
his fhatts, only to carry us the fooner to our everlafling home. But fhould there 
ftill be a more extenfive religion beyond the veil, and without the reach of mortal 
obfei vation, the chriftian reiigion is by no means fhaken thereby ; as it is not 
oppoica to any principle, that admiis the perfect benevolence of the Deity. My 
only doubt is, waether the punifhments, threatened in the new teftament, are 
annexed to a flate of unbelief, which may be removed hereatter, and fo a refti-. 
tution take plaee , or whether the ftate of the mind, at death, irretrievably fixes 
is doom forever. I hope and pray, that the Divine Spirit will give me fuch 
affurances of acceptance with God, through the death and {fufferings of his Son, 
as to brighten the way to immediate happimets. 

Dry up your tears, my charming mourner ; nor fuffer this letter to give you 
too much inqmetude, Corfider the tacts at prefent but as in theery—but the fenti- 
ments fuch as wil apply, whenever the great change fhail come. 

I know, that humanity mutt and will be indulged in its keeneft griefs:; but 
there is no advantage in too deep.y anticipating our inevitable forrows. 

Ii I did not periuade myfeif, that you would conduct with becoming prudence 
and fortitude upon this occafion, my own unhappinets would be greatly in- 
crealed, and perhaps my diforder too. But I have fo much confidence in your 
di{cretion, as to unbefom my inmoft foul. 

You muft not expeét to hear from me again until the coming {pring ; as the 
river will foon be fhut up with ice, and there will be no communication from be- 
Jow ; and if m a fituation for the purpofe, will return as foon as practicable, 

Give my fincereit love to all thofe you hold dear. I hope to tee them again, 
and to love them more than ever. Adieu, my deareft, deareft friend | and, while 
J fervently devote, in one undivided prayer, our immortal fouls to the care, for- 
giveneis, mercy, and all. prevailing grace of heaven, in time and through eterni- 
ty, | muit bid you a long, long, long farewel ! 


Marietta, Dec. 18, 1788. JAMES M. VARNUM, 
—D 2S @G2S22S>--— 
Mefrs. Printers, 


The following picture, taken from a Britith publication, is perhaps as capable 
of application to many characters in this eountry, as in that where it 
was written. I therefore requett you will infert it in the Mufeum, where it 
may be a means of faving fome perfons fiom ruin, who do not attend to the 
precipice they ftand upon, Yours, d&c, Y. Z 

Philadelphia, Jan. 25, 1791. 
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PROGRESS TO BANKRUPTCY 
Of a diligent, fober, young tradefman, without lofs, misfortune, or evil intention. 


Young man, of good charaéter, fets up in bufineis with a moderate ca- 
A pital, and a good deal of credit, and ioon after marries a young woman, 
with whom he gets a isttie reaay money, and has good expectutions on the death 
of a father, mother, uncle, or aunt. In two or three years, he finds that his 
bufinefs increafes : but his own health, or his wite’s, or hiss chilu’s, makes it 
meceflary for him to take lodgings in the country. Lodgings are tound to be ine 
convenient: and for a very imall additional expenie, he might have a tnug ljttle 
box of hisown., A fnug little box is taken, repayed, new modeiled, and fur- 
nifhed. Here he always {pends his Sundays, and commonly carrics a friend of 
two with him, juit to eat a bitof mutton, and to fee how comiortably he is fitu- 
ated in the country. Vilitors of this fort are not wanting. ne is invited, be- 
caufe he is a customer—another, becaufe he may affitt him in his bufineis—a 
third, becaufe ke is a relation of his own or his wife’s—a f urth, becaule he is an 
old acquaintance—and a filth, becaufe he is very entertaining ; befides many whe 
look in accidentally, and are prevailed on to dinner, although taey have an ene 
gagement fomewhere elfe. 

He now keeps his horfe for the fake of exercife. But as this isa folitary kind 
of pleaiure, which his wife cannot fhare, and as the expenfe of a cnair can be 
but trifling, where a horfe is already kept, a chair is purchaled, in which he takes 
out his wife and his child, as often as his time will permit. After all, driving 
a chair is but indifferent amufement to fuber peopic. His wife is too timorous, 
and ever fince fhe heard of mrs. Threadnecdic’s accuient, by the ftumbing of 
her horie, will not {et her foot in one; befiics, the expente of a horie and 
chair, with what is occafionally {pent in coaci-hire, tails to ludie fhort cf what 
his friend mr. Harnefs aiks for a job-coach, that it would be ridiculous not to 
accept of an offer that never might be made him again. The jo-coach is ag eed 
for: and the boy in a plaincoat, with a red cape tu it, who uled to clean knives, 
wait at table, and look after the horfe, becomes a {mart footman, with a hand- 
fome livery. 

The fnug little box is now too {mall for fo large a family. There is a 
charming houfe, with a garden, and two or three acres of land, rather farther 
from town, but delightfully fituated, the unexpired leale of which might be had 
a great bargain. ‘The premifes, to be fure, are fomewhat more extentive than 
he fhould want; but the houfe is new, and, for a moderate expenie, might be 
put into excellent repair. Hither he removes, hires a gardener, being tond of 
botany, and fupplies his table with every thing in feaion, for little more than 
double the money the articles would have coit him, if he went to market for 
them. Every thing about him now {eems comfortable: but his triend Harnets 
does not treat him {o well as he expected. His horfes are often iil matched: and 
the coachman fometunes even peremptorily refufes to drive them a tew miles exe 
traordinary, ‘* for why he’s aniwerable to mafter tor the poor beatts.”’ His ex- 
penfes, itis true, areas much as he can afford: but having coach-houte and 
itables of his own, with two or three acres of excellent grais, he might cere 
tainly keep his own coach and hories, for lefs money than he pays to Harnets. 
A rich relation of his wite’s too 1s dying, and has often promiled to leave ber 
fomething handiome. The jo'-coach is difcharged: he keeps his own cariiige : 
and his wife is now able to pay and receive many move vilits, than the could 
before. Yet he finds by experence, that an airing in a carriage is but a bad 
fubttitute for a ride on horfeback, in the way of exercile. He mut havea 
faddle-horfe ; and fubferibes to a neighbouring hunt for his own take, and to 
the neareft ailemblies tor the fake of his wife. 
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During this progrefs, his bufinefs has not been negleéted : but his capital, 
originally fmall, has never been augmented, His wife's rich relations die, one 
after another, and remember her oniy by trifling legacies ; his expenfes are evi- 
dently greater than his income : and, in a very few years, with the beft inten~ 
tions in the woild, and wanting no good qualities, but forefight to avoid, or 
relolution to retrench, expenfes which his bufinefs cannot fupport, his country 
houfe and equipage, aflitted by themany good friends who almoft conttantly dine 
with him, drive him fairly into the gazette. The country-houfe is let—the 
equipage fold—his friends fhrug up their fhoulders—enquire for how much he 
has tailed—wonder it was not for more—fay, he wasa good creature, and an 
honeft creature; but they always thought it would come to this—pity him from 
their fouls—hepe his creditors will be favourable to him—and go to find din- 
ners elfewhere. 


—_aoaeeao-— 
CURSORY THOUGHTS ON DUELLING. 


OURAGE, fortitude, and refolution, if I entertain a right apprehenfion of 

human nature, are not qualities to be acquired, as we do Latin and Greek, 
‘They depend on the tone of the nerves, and our bodily conftitution, as we re- 
ceive them from nature, or in other words, from the conftitution of our parents. 
I with, then, to know,ewhether the ftrength or weaknefs of our nerves is to be 
accepted as a teft of the reétitude or depravity of our moral principles ? 

As the greateft (coundrels exifting have fought duels, and worthy men have a- 
voided them, I with to know, how far boldnefs, or affurance, is to be deemed an 
evidence of merit ? and how far timidity, or want of refolution, argues bafenefs 
of heart? 

I do not know, whether the diftinguifhed abilities and principles of a Bacon, 
a Boyle, a Locke, or a Shaftefbury, were ever brought to the teft of a bullet or 
the point of a {word ; nor do I know, that fighting men are diftinguifhed by 1i- 
berality of fentiment ;—or that their company is peculiarly inviting for gentlenefs 
of manners. But if thefe things be fo, I muft be reduced to confefs mylelf a 
great ftranger to the world, the polite world at leaft: and one confequence will 
follow, that muft appear ftrange to every one, that the army muft then be the only 
ichoo] for morals and manners ; or more generally, that an adherence to moral 
obligations and the laws of good manners muft be moft con{picuous among 
thote, who, to the laws of the land, fuperadd the pains and penalties that bind 
them to the laws of honour! if they be, the queftion is at once decided ; if net, 
Jet us examine a little into the nature and tendency of thefe boafted laws. 

A man upon fome occafion or other, right or wrong, treats another with a 
flight, a frown, or a {mile of contempt : does this demand a life? If it do, I afk 
which life? for both are underftood to be in equal hazard in a duel. 

In modern duels, it fhould feem that no ferious confequences are intended ; 
for though indeed forms are preferved, an encounter generally ends in a farce ; 
they previoufly agree who fhall have the firft fire : the polite antagonift fires into 
the air—the feconds interpofe—the parties fhake hands, and go home with reci- 
procal acknowledgments, that they are both men of honour; to conclude the 
whole, a pompous narrative is publithed, attefted by the feconds. 

In all cafes, cognizable by the laws of honour, we fuppofe an injury done ; 
of courte, all cafes include an aggreflor and a fufferer ; fatisfa@tion is the object ; 
but is fatisfaction to be fought by the fufferer meeting the aggreflor on equal 
terms? 


_If aman afperfe my charatter, is it giving me fatisfaétion to deprive me of 
life alio, or of a limb? 
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If a man refle& upon my charaéter, and fpeak the truth, is my character clears 
ed from a real ftain by blowing his brains out? 

A man accufes me of cheating him at cards or dice ; if I really did cheat him, 
do I ciear my charaéter of all fufpieion, by driving a {word through his body ? 

A inan feduces my wife, fitter, or daughter; is her character reitored to fo- 
ciety by my laming or killing him? fuppofe he fubjects me to a wooden leg all 
the reft of my lite ; how ftands fatistaction then ? Suppofe her future fupport 
refts upon my life, and the feducer kills me ; how then ? Suppofe we fight, and 
neither of us are hurt, is the crime atoned, and mult I acknowledge him a man of 
honour ? Does he give me fatisfaction by a ftruggle to extend tie injury he has 
already perpetrated ? i 

A man tells me, T have received language that a gentleman ought not to fub- 
mit to. I call him out, and he ftands my fire; does this prove that I really did 
not receive fuch language on the occafion referred to? if it be fo accepted, it can 
only be by the courtely of inference. 
. After all, of, from a conicioufnefs of fome peculiar perfonal advantage over 
me, he pofitively refufe to retra&t his declaration ; in what an aukward fitua. 
tion am [ left! What is to be done? ShoulaI purfue him to the death of one 
of us, how am I relieved ; and what fhould I do more than furnith amufement 
for by-ftanders, and paragraphs for newfpapers ? And fo much for honour, until 
fome perfon better informed, thall fatisfy my mind that its laws are confiftept 
with reafon and common fenfe. 


—BD 2222 2-— 


EXTRACT FROMTHE INTRODUCTORY LECTURE 


Of the bon. James Wiuson, L. L. D. progefor of law in the college of Phi- 
ladelphia.—Publifbed by T. Dobjon, price three exghths of a dollar. 


M E THINKS [hear one of the temale part of my audience exclain— 
what is all this to us? Wehave heard much of focieties, of itates, of go- 
vernments, of laws, and of a law education. Is every thing made for your fex ? 
Why thould not we have a fhare? Is our {ex leis honeit, gr leis virtuous, or 
lefs wife than yours ? 

Willany of my brethren be kind enough to furnifh me with anfwers to thefe 
queftions ? I muft anfwer them, it feems, myfelf: and I mean to anfwer them 
moft fincerely. 

Your fex is neither lefs honeft, nor lefs virtuous, nor lefs wife than ours. 
With regard to the two firft of thefe qualities, a uperiority, on our part, will not 
be pretended : with regard to the laft, a pretenfion of fuperiority cannot be fup- 
ported. 

I will name three women ; and I will then challenge any of my brethren to 
fame three men fuperior to them in vigour and extent of abilities. My fenvale 
champions are, Semiramis of Niniveh, Zenobia the queen of the eaft, and Eli- 
zabeth of England, I believe, ic will readily be owned, that three men of fu. 
perior aétive talents cannot be named. 

You will pleafe, however, to take notice, that the iffue, upon which I put the 
charaéters of theie three ladies, is not, that they were accomplithed—it is, that 
they were able, women. 

This dittinétion immediately reminds you, that a woman may be an able, 
without being an accomplifhed, female character. 

In this latter view, I did not produce the three female characters I have men- 
tioned. I produced them as women, merely of diitinguifhed abilities—of abi- 
htics equal to thofe difplayed by the molt able of our fex, 
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But would you wih to be tried by the qualities of our fex? I will refer you 
to a more proper ftandard—that of your own. , 

All the three able characters, I have mentioned, had, I think, too much of 
the mafculine in them. Perhaps I can conjecture the reafon. Might it not be 
owing, ina great meafure—might it not be owing altogether, to the mafculine 
employments, to which they devoted thermfelves ? 

‘Two cf them were able warriors: all of them were able queens; but in all 
all of them, we feel and we regret the lofs ef the lovely and accomplifhed wo- 
man: and, let me aflure you, that, in the eftimation of our tex, the lois of the 
lovely and accomplished woman is ireparable, even when fhe is loft in the 
queen. 

For thefe reafons, I doubt much, whether it would be proper, that you thould 
undertake the management of public affairs. Youhave, indeed, heard much 
of public government and public law: but thele things were not mace tor theme 
felves : they were made for fomething better ; and of that fomethinmg better, you 
form the better part—I mean focicty—I mean particularly domeltic tociety ; there 
the lovely and accomplithed woman fhines with tuperior lulire. 

By tome politicians, fociety has bee confidered as only the fcaffolding of go- 
vernment , very unprope:ly, inmy judgment. In the jult order of things, go. 
vernment is the icaifolding of ‘ociety : and it fociety could be built and kept 
entire without government, the icaffolding might be thrown down without the 
Jealt inconven ence or cauie of regret. 

Governmentis, indeed, highly neceffary ; but it ts highly neceffary to a fallen 
flate. Had man continued innocent, fociety, without the aids ot government, 
would have thed its benign influence even over the bowe:s of paradile, 

For thofe bowers, how finely was you tex adapted! But let it be obferved, 
that every thing elfe was finihed, betore heaven's * lalt beit gitt’’ was introduce 
ed: letit be allo obferved, that, mn the pure and perfeét commencement of focie- 
ty, there was a ftriking difference between the only two perfons, who compoted 
it. His * large, fair tront and eye fublime™ declared, that “ for contemplation 
and for valour he was termed.” 


** For foftnefs, the, and {weet attractive grace; 
Grace was in all her fteps, heav'n in hes eye; 
In every gefture dignity and love, 

A thoutand decencies, unceafling, flow'd 
From all her words and aétions, mixt with— 


tid compuance.”” 


Her accomplifhments indicated her defination. Female beauty is the expreffion 
©! temale virtue. ‘The pureit complexion, the fincit features, the mott elegant 
fliape are uninterefting and infipid, unlets we can diicover, by them, the emotions 
ot the mind. How beautitul and engaging, on the other hand, are the features, 
the looks, and the geftures, while they diiclole modelty, tenfibility, and every 
tweet and tender attection! When theie appear, there is a * foul upon the 
countenance. 

. 4 * nee ot +} 7 , 

Pheie obtervations enhance the value of beauty ; and thow, that to poffefs and to 
admire it, 18 to 


poheis and to admire the exhibition of the finett quauties, intellec- 


! s/4 . > > ‘ 
tual and moral. ZT heie ob{ervations do more. J hey fhow how beauty may be ac- 


, all — in =_ 1 " | } 
quired, and improvea, and prelerved, When the beauties o the mind are cultiva- 
ted, the countenance | nes beautitully eloquent m expreth g them. 

I know vers weil, that mere Compexion and il ape Ente: into the compofition 


Of beauty ; but they form beauty only of a lowervier. Separate them trom ani- 


Biat MN——fcparaie them from ie: hil V—! wate them trom virtue : what are 


. : i 
tacy ne ingredients that npol ; —— " . fas 
} I c Sieeifals inal con pels a Deauulul picture, or a beautitul satue, I 
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fay too much: for the painters and the flatuaries know, that expreflion is the 
foul of mimic, as well as of real lite. 

As complexion and fhape will not fupply the place of the higher orders of 
beauty ; fo thofe higher orders have an sndependent exiftence, after the inscnor 
influence of complexion and fhape is goue, Though the bloom of youth be 
faded—though the wn preffix ns ot time be diftinctly marked ;,—yet, whoie the 
countenance continues to be enlivened by the beaming emanations of the mind, it 
will produce, im every hehoider, p fletled of tentbility and tatte, an ettect tar 
more pleafing, and far more iaiting, than can be produced by the prettcit prece 
of uninformed nature, however florid, however regular, and however young, 

How many purpoies may be ferved at once, if things be done ain the proper 
way ! I have been giving a recipe tor the improvement and preiervation of temale 
beauty : but I find, that I have, at the fame tume, been delivering inftruétions tor 
the culture and refinement of temale virtue 3 and have been pornting at the un. 
portant purpoles, which female virtue 1s fitted and intended to ac« on phith. 

If nature evince her defigns by her works—you were cdeftined to embelith, te 
refine, and to exalt the picalures and virtues of focial life. 

To proteét and to improve fociai life, 1s, as we have tien, the end of govern. 
ment and jaw. If, theretore, you have no fhare in the formation, you have a mot 
intimate connexion with the effects ot a good tyitem of law and government. 

TI hat plan of education, which will produce, or promote, 01 prelerve tuch a 
fyttem, 1s, confequently, an object to you peculiarly important. 

But if you would tee tuch a plan carried into complete effect, you muft, my 
amiable hearers, give it your powertul aflittence, The pleating taik of forming 
your daughters, is almolt folely yours. In my plan of education tor your fons, I 
muft folicit you to co-operate. Ther vi tues, in a certain proportion—the re- 
finement of their virtues, im a much greater proportion—mult be moulded on 
your example. 

In your fex, too, there is a natural, an eafy, and, often, a pure flow of dic. 
tion, which is the beft foundation of eloquence, in a tree country—io IM portant 
to ours. 

The ftile of fome of the fineft orators of antiquity was originally formed on 
that of their mothers, or of other ladies, to whole ac quaintance they had the ho. 
nour of being introduced, 

I have already mentioned the two Scevole among the ilultrious Roman cha- 
raéters. One of them was married to Lelia, a lady, whole vitues and accom. 
pliithments rendered her one of the principal ornaments of Rome. She potletfed 
the elegance of language in fo eminent a degree, that the fiitt fpeakers of the 
age were ambitious of het company. T he graces of her unituded clocution 
were the pureft model, by which they could refine their own, 

Cicero was in the number of thofe, who unproved by the privilege of her 
convertation. In his writings he {peaks in terms of the warmett prasie, concern. 


ing her fingular talents: he mentions alfo the converiatien of her da ighters and 


grand-daughters, as deterving particular notice. 


The province of carly education by the female fex was deemed, in Rome, an 
employment of fo much dignity, that ladies of the firtt rank not iM if. 
We find the names of Aurelia and Atta, the mothers of Juinus Cea ' of 
Auguttus, enumerated im the lilt of tiete honourabie patronetics of educatwn, 

The example of the highly. a puihed Cornelia, the daughter of the great 
Africanus, and the mother of the G: hi, deicves uncommen attention, < 
fhone with hnguiar iuttre, in ali thole endowmen's ana virtues that in Gignily 


the female charaéter. 
She was, one day, vifited by a lady of Ca nia, w was extremely fond 


ef dreis and ernament. J] hus lady, alter havi litpiayed tome very rich jewels 
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of her own, expreffed a with to be favoured with the view of thofe which Cor. 
nélia had ; expecting to fee fume very fuperb ones in the toilet of a lady of fuch 
poten 0g mons and character. Cornelia diverted the converfation, till her 
ons came into the room: ‘ Thefe are my jewels,” fai enti 
ays n y jewels,” {aid the, prefenting them 
Cicero had feen her letters: his expreflions concerning them are very remark- 
- a I a read,” ys 6 he, “the letters of Cornelia, the mother of the 
racchi ; and it appears, that her fons were not fo much . , i 
as formed by the ftile of their mother*.” ee ee 
You fee now, my fair and amiable hearers, h i 
» » how deeply and nearly interefted 
you are in a plan of law education. By fome of you, whom I sated to be well 
qualified for taking in it the thare, which I have defcribed, that fhare will be 
taken. By the younger part of you, the good effeéts of fuch a plan, will, I hope, 
be participated : for thofe of my pupils, who themfelves fhall become mott efti- 
mable, will treat you with the higheit degree of eftimation. 


NOTE. 


* Legimus epittolas Corneliz matris Gracchorum : apparet filios non tam in 
gremio educatos, quam in fermone matris. Cic. de clar. orat. c, 58 


—S a aSseeo— 
THE ANECDOTIST. No. II. 


HEN nr. Paine, the author cf Common Senfe, was in Paris, in 1780, he 

was one day in a large circle of ladies and gentlemen of the firtt allt 
where American manufactures were the topic of converfation. The com f. 
fected to defpife them—while mr. Paine was their frenuous advocate i wl “ 
he became fo warm on the fubje&, that he pufhed back his chair and holdin 2 
his leg among the ladies, cried out: ** Look here, ladies, look "i ‘illieas : 
pair of Germantown ftockings, and Philadelphia fhoes : I have worn them a ; 
three months « and I wifh I may never wear fhoe nor ftocking again, if the ‘be 
not as found and as firm as the hour I firft put them on.” war" 


OMETIME after the conclufion of the late war, a young American wa 
prefent in a Britih play-houle, where an interlude was performed in edi. 
ante his countrymen. A number of American officers being introduced in 
tattered uniforms, and barefoot, the queflion was put to them feverall maroon 
was your trade before you entered into the army ?—One anfwered, a - ik “ 
other, a cobler, &c.—The wit of the piece was to banter them md Ae. < oe a 
themfelves clothed and fhod; but before that could be exprefled, the inweteas 
eee — - gallery—** Great-Britain beaten by taylors out theta ten 
uzza!""——Even the prime mini . , a oare 
SasaR 4 quatre’ perl by a who was prefent, could not help fmiling, 


. gentlemen difcourfing in a public company, one of them obferved that 
the diforder, called the king’s evil, was very uncommon in this country 


A T a mvfcal country meeting, a vocal performer (who was rather thabbily 


dreffed about his i 
is under garments) being complimented on the power of his 


— vainly threw up his head, and replied: ** O Lord, fir, I can make a 
hie "66's , : a9 2°  ¥ ; ‘ 

48 of it. Can you indeed ?* faid a wit in the company ; *¢ wh then I'd i 
Vise you te make yourfely a pair of breeches of it.” ‘ , ; 
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Some account of the foape, manners and cuftoms of the Hottentots. From Sparman’s 
voyage to the cape of Gacd Hope. 
HEY are as tall as mott Europeaus ; and gene aily more flender, occifion- 
ed by their being move flinted and curtailed in their food, and likewsie 
from their not accuftomine thermfelves to hara labour. But the {mallu 


hands and feet, in proportion to the other parts of their bodies, has never been 


remarked before, and may, perhaps, be confidered as a characieritiic mark of 


this nation. 

The root of the nofe is generally very low, by which means the diltance he- 
tween the eyes appears to be greater than in Europeans. The tip of the nese is 
likewile pretty flat. The iris is fcarcely ever of a light colour, but has a daik 
brown cat, which fometimes approaches ta black. 

Their fkin is of a yellowifh brown colour, which fomewh 
of an European, with a high degree of the jaundice : however 
in the leaft obfervable in the whites of the eyes. Thick lips are not 
mon among the Hottentots as among their neighbours the Negroes, th 
and the Mozambiques. In fine, their mouths are of a middle fize, and g 
nerally furnifhed with a fet of the fineil tecth that can be feen ; anc, tak saloug 
with ali their features, as weilas their thape, carriage, and every motion, in thort 
their tout enfemble indicates health and content, or at lealt an appearance of fans 
foucit, At the fame time, this carelefs mien difcovers evident lions both of 
crity and refolution ; qualities which even the Hottentots can o 

One would imagine their heads were covered with a black, thoug! 
clofe frizzled kind of wool, if its natural hasthnefs did not evince, tl 
hair, more woolly if poflible, than that of the negroes. If in other re! 

Ahould, by great accident, be obferved any iiaris of a bewd, or of hur on any 
other parts of their bodies, fuch as are foi on Europeans, it is, however, very 
trifling, and commonly of the fame fort as that on thetw head*. 

Their painting confifts in beimearing thei bodies all over moft copioufly with 
greafe, in which there is mixed upa little foot. This is never wiped off; on 
the contrary, I never faw them ule any thing to clean thew fkins, except when, 
im greafing the wheels of their waggons, their hands were befineared with tar 
and pitch, they ufed to get it off very eafily with cowcdung, at the fume timerub- 
bing their arms up to the fhoulders with this cofmetic: te that as the duit and 
other filth, together with their footy ointment and the f{weat of their bodies, muft 
confequentiy notwi hi{tanding it is continually wearing off, in fome meature ad- 
here to the fkin, it contributes not a little to conceal the natural hue of the lat- 
ter, and at the fame time to change it from a bright umber brown, toa brownith 

yellow colour, obfcured with filth and nattine(s. 

I have been enabled to determine the natural co mnplanion of the Hottentots to 
be of an uinber-brown colour, merely from the icrupulous niccty of fome fe 
farmers’ wives, who made one or two of their Hottentot girls icower their fkins, 
that they might not be too filthy to look after their children, or to do any other 
bufinefs that oun cleanlinels. 

Many of the colonif's affert, that by this fcow ring and wafl ing, the Hotten- 
tots” looks are not at all improved, They feem to think that thew natural une 


dlaes 


NOTE. 

* Here dr. Sparman enters into a refutation of the vulgar error, ref{pecting the 
peculiarity in the conformation of the female Sidieentens. The mpeilibility of 
exprefling his ideas in any language fit for the peruial of our readers, obliges us 
to omit the detail: we fhall eniy mention the dector’s concluding declaration, 


that ** the Hottentut women have no parts but what ave commen te the reft of 


the fex.”” 
VoL. IX. No. I. D 
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berbrown hue is as difarreeable as that which is produced by their befmearing 
themfeives ; and that a be/ineared Hottentot leoks leis naked, as it wee, and 
more complete, than one m his natural ftate; and that the fkin of a Hottentot, 
not greafed, feems to exhibit fome detect im drefs, like fhoes that want blacking, 
&c. Whether this fancy is mott founded ia cuftom or in the nature of things, I 
fhall levve for the determination of others. 

Befiles the great pleafure the Hottentots feel in befmearing their bodies from 
head to foot, they likewife perfume tkemfelves with a powder of herbs, with 
which they powder both thew heads and bodies, rubbing it in all over chem when 
they befimear themieives. 

The Hottentots, with their fkims befmeared with greafe and foot, and bucku- 
powder, are by this means in a great meature defended from the influence of the 
air, and may in fome meaiure reckon themielves full drefled. In other refpects, 
both men and women appear quite endrefled; indeed, I may fay naked, ex- 
cept a tifling covering, with which they always conceal certain parts of their 
bodies. 

Among the Hottentots, as well as in all probability among the reft of man- 
kind fpread over the whole giobe, we mult acknowledge the tair fex to be the 
mott medeft ; for the temsles of this nation, cover themieives much more fcru- 
puloufly than the men, ‘They teldom content themielves with ene covering, 
but alineft yniverially have two, and very often three. ‘Theie are formed from 
a prepared and well greated ikin, and ure faftened about their bodies with a 
thong, almett like our lidies’ aprons. The outermoft is always the largeft, mea- 
furing trom about fix to twolve inches over, This is likewile generally the fi- 
nett and moit fhowy, and often adorned with glafs beads ftrung in different fie 
gures, in a nanner that fhows even amongit the unpolifhed Hottentots, the fue 
perior neatnels of the far fex in works of ornament, as well as their powers 
cf invention and their difpofition to fet off their perfons to the beft advantage. 

The outer apron, which is chiefly intended for fliow and parade, reaches 
about half way down the thighs. The middle one is about a third, or one half 
lefs, and is faid by thein to be requilite by way of referve, and as an additional 
entrenchment of modefty, when their galaecarment is laid afide. 


The third, or 
innermoft, is fcarcely larger than one’s hand. 


All thefe aprons, however, even 
that which is decorated with beads, are not lefs befmeared and greafy than their 


bo:hes. 


{t was probably fome of thefe aprons, particularly the innermoft, which mifled 


the reverend ik fut, TACHARD, who, on his return to Europe, firft propagated 
thofe tlories concerning the excrefcences of the Hottentot women. Thefe females, 


lL. kewile, are caretul (confidering itas a matter of decency) to pull their aprons 


tio it about them, fo as toreach under them when fitting. 
: I 


Phe garment worn by the Hottentots for covering their bodies, is a theep ikin 
with the woolly file turned inwards; this peliffe, or elfe a cloak made of fome 
fnaller fur, is tied forwards over the breaft. 
l . 
t» the calves of the legs, leaving the lower parts of the breatt, ftomach, and fore 
parts of the tl igt 


W hen the weather 1s not cold, they 
it hang looie over their fhoulders in a carelefs manner, when it reaches down 


1s ant legs bare; but in cold and rainy weather they wrap it 
round them ; fo that the fore part of their body is alfo in fome meature, cover- 
ed with it as far as to the knees. 

A fingle tkin beimg infufficient for this purpole, a piece is fewed, or rather 
fafteved on with a thong, finew, or catgut, to the top on each fide. In warm- 
er weither, they fometimes wear this cloak, with the hairy fide outwards; but 
in that cafe, they oftener take it off entirely, and carry it on their arms. The 
Hottentots in general, do not burden themfelves with a great many changes of 
thefe cloaks, but content themlelves with oue, which ferves at the fame time for 
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clothing and bedding ; and in this they le on the bare ground, drawing them- 
felves up in a heap fo clofe, efpecially when the weather is cold, that this karols 
(as they call it) 1s tully fufhcient to cover them. 

The cloak, or karots, which is uled by the women, for the fame purpofe cifs 
fers from thofe ufed by the men in no other refpeét, than that the women ‘ave a 
long peak to their karofles, which they turn up, forming a hood or little pouc! , 
with the hairy fide mwards. In this they carry their littie children, to whem 
they now and then throw the breaft over their fhoulders ; a practice that likewile 

reviils with fome other nations. 

The Hottentots never adorn their ears with any pendant or other orna- 
ment hanging from them, any more than the nole, as they both are ainong other 
favages; this latter, however, is fometimes by way of greater 1a vith 
a black ftreak of foot, or, more rarely indeed, with a larg: jot of red-le: 
of which latter, on high days and holidays, they allo put a li heir cheeks. 

The lower part of the boy is the principal place on which both fexes, by 
more fhowy decorations, ieemingly with to fix each other's attention. For 
though they very much fancy, and conlequertly purchate the gi 


-sCat. $ 


‘ 


als beads of Eu- 
rope, efpecially the blue and white ones of the fize of a pea, yet the women {fel- 
dom, and the men never, wear them about their necks; though both iexes te 
one or more rows of thele beads round their middle, next the girdle to which 
the coverings or aprons before mentioned are taftened. 

Another ornament in ule among both fexes, is rings on their legs and arms. 
Mott of thefe rings are made of thick leather ftraps, generally cut in circular 
fhape, which, by being beat and held over the fire, are rendered & ugh enous 
to retain the curvature, that is given them. It 1s thefe rings that have given 
rife to the almoft univertally received notion, that the Hottentots wrap cuts about 
their legs, in order te eat them occ ifionally. Ihe men have trom one to five or 
fix of thefe rings on their arms, juft sbove the wiiit, but icldom any on their 
legs. ‘Ihe matrons of a high rank very often have a cenfiderable number of 
them both on their legs and arms, eipeciilly on the former, fo that they are co- 
vered with them from their feet up to their knees. Theie rings are of vari us 
thicknefles,viz. fometimes of that of a goote-quiil, and fometimes two cr three times 
that fize. Now and then they are made of pieces of leather, forming one entire 
ring, fo that the feet and arms muft be put through them when the we wer withes 
to put them on, They are flrung on the legs, fimall and great, one with ano 


ther, without any peculiar nicety ; and are fo much larger than the legs, as to 


fhake off and get twifted, when the wearer waiks, or is any way in motion, 
It may eafily be imagined, that theie rings give the good Hottentot 


matrons 
a world of trouble, as weil in the wear as in the preparation ; and at the dame 


time are not a little clumfy and ponderous, not to mention feveral other incon 


veniencies, But fuch is the peculiar turn of mankind, that trom the Hotten- 
tot, equally unconftrained as rude in his manners, to thole nations which carry 


the arts and fciences to the higheit degree of perfection, people ave univerfaly 


¥ 


apt to fall into fuch modes of drefs, as are not only ulcleis, but iikewile in a 
great meaiure conhne their limbs and bodies. 


es = Ss f]a S — 


Calamitous events entertaining to the mind.—By the reverend Fo/vy 
Springfield, Mafachujetts. 

HE complaint which people fometimes make, ‘ that the new(papers are lefs 

entertaining, than they were in the time of the war,” has often led me to 

think of the wonderful frame of our nature, which is much more delighted im 

reading of calamitous, than of proiperous events. This proceeds not from ma- 

lice, but from nature. It is experienced, not merely by the envious, but by the 
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benevolent, who would ardently have withed fuch ealamities never to have be- 
fillen their fellow creatures. Since the war is ended, there are few of thofe 
grand and (j iking x events, which agitate the paflions, ftvetch the imagination, 
and fwell the mind; of conlequence, a newfpaper is lefs entertaining, though it 
may be as really uleful, aad contribute as much, or more, to the promotion of 
knowledge and virtue. Happy times are barren: calamitous periods only 
ave fru tiul of interciting materals for hittories and gazettes. Thofe are the 
pooreft tines to read of, which are the beft to live in. One who reads the hif- 
tory of the civii wars in the reign of Charles I, feels every human paffion mov- 
ed by turns: but when he fits down to read a quiet and peaceful reign, he yawns 
over his page. Deicriptions of profperity touch faintly ; a portrait of misfor- 
tune and diitrefs moves P ywertully. Let a gazette come out filled with the ~~ 
dele ptions of the protpe: ous circumftances of fome neighbouring ftate, fuch a 
gene: al health, ero ving trade, plentiful harvetts, internal peace and union, abe 
prevailing virtue—it is read alinoft with indifference, and thrown by, as a frigid 
paper, Let the next gazette give a contrait to this, in the condition of fome 
other ftate, and inform us, that a new diftemper has broken out, and in a few 
cays carried off a third of the people ; that the crops have fo generaily failed, that 
there is not bread for a tenth of the inhabitants, and a dreadful famine already 
ages ; that an earthqt iake has {wallowed up the metropolis ; ; that feveral towns 
have been overwhelmed by an inundation of the fea, which rofe feveral feet high- 
er than was ever known; that a furious hurricane has rufhed through the coun- 
try, fvept down whole forefis, and levelled to the ground every build ing in its 
courfe; that trade is annisilated, and government is diffolved ; and, to con iplete 
this complicated fcene of diltrefs, a a civil war has burit forth, and the collected 
ftreneth of the conten ling parties has been tried in a bloody batile, fought with 
fuch equal and deiperate obitinacy, that three quarters of both armies, were left 
on the field —This cazette would deeply engage the attention, be read over and 
over again, and rh tea a very valuable paper; and we thould wait with 
anxiety for a more particular account. 

Scenes of uncommon diftrefs call our attention, and move our paffions, more 
powerfully than feenes of joy. Let an aflembly be colie&ted, to hear a concert 
of mufic perform di by the mott celebrated muficians ; and in the midft of the 
entertainme et it be whilpered round, that fome tragical fcene has been jut 

neighbouring houfe—the aflembly woul beeen abandon the charms 
of mufic, to entertain themlelves with this horrid and gloomy fcene. As we 
are placed in a jocial connexion, jo it was the intention of the Creator, that we 


foul contiibute to the promotion of each other’s happineis, and the relief of 
each other’s misfortunes; for this reafon, we are fo framed as to take fome 
fhare, both in the happinels and mifery of our fellow creatures. It is more in 
our power to ciel o prevent, the mit ry of others, than it is to promote 
their pofitive h neis ; and therefore we are fo framed, that our compaffion for 
diftrets is more fentible and lively than our fympathetic joy for the proipe:ity of 
Phe pleature one conceives, on hearing that his friend had an eftate fal- 

him, is nm no mature egual to the pam of heaving, that he has loft the ef- 

tate which he had befor t would be untaic, that maukind fhould have it in 
then power to hurt e1 th if there were no prin i) » to relirain the abufe 
ot it 5 and a pows lieve diitrels, would be ulelefs, tf there were no princi- 
ple, to prompt the exertion of it. In order to our relieving dittre!s, it 1s ulually 
neceffiry, that we fhould be near to the fufferer: and therefore the Author of 
nature has fo framed us, Uiat, by a natural impulle, we run to fcenes of milery, 
and vilit the places of recent misiovtune. Itis from the fame natural pi inciple, 
thot we read a hiltory of calamitous, with more avidity, than one of protperous 
times; and that a gazcite, in a time of war, is more ente. taining, than in a tine 
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of peace. What we are apt to call a dull new{paper, fhoulJ remind us of oui 
happine(s, in having fallen into peaceful times. Our minds, now lefs employed 
about our own and others’ misfortunes, are more at |i! berty to attend to the im- 
provement of arts, the advancement of knowledge, and the culture of virtue; to 
which purpofes a periodical publication will be very fublervicnt, if the publithe 
receiyes proper aid and encouragement, 


On appearing what we neither are, aor wid to be*, 


HE univerfal defire of appearing what we are not, has “been a common 
theme with all writers: but while its prevalence convinces us, that it is jn 
fome meafure natural to man, the variety of examples, which may ho uly b 
duced, will juftify the repeated mention of fo hacknieda fubject. 
fee people of all defcriptions ftriving to impofe on others, a belie? of their own 
riches, virtue, importance, or undsritanding ; but actually ftruggling to appear 
happy inthe midit of perene and chearfully contented with a lot, which the y are 
for ever wifhing and endeavouring to render lels irkfome. 

What he:ghtens the abfurdity of this conduét, is, an attempt in {ome men to im- 
pofe an appearance of happinefs from the poffeflion of qualities, which hey reaily 
do not even with te poflefs. Such is the charaéter of Charles Eafy, who pre- 
tends never to be moved by the objects around him, who publiciy defy:fes the in- 
fluence of the paflions, and ridicules the idea of feeling for another "s concerns. He 


infinuates, that to be anxious for what does not imme jiatelv relate to a man’s own 


e ad- 
We not only 


felf, is ridiculous, and beneath the dignity of a rational being ; but maintains, 
that a man of moderate fortune may pals turough lite without trouble, and with- 
out anxiety, if he can acquire per fe&t indifference ; ; and he 
to convince his friends, that he poffeffes this quality in the! 
many years been intimate with Charles: and a 
contradigtions of his life and profeflions. 
endeavours to difguife: and his konettc eration breaks forth in the midit of 
his counterfeit indifference. I have feen hina n fuddenly arie with an air of afflumed 
infenfibility at the retital of a tender tale, to hide the tear that giiftened in his 
eye. Ifthe diftiefs of any human being be related in bh 

reply, that ‘* people are apt to make the moit of fuch thing 
become informed of the fcene of wretchednets 


ou for ever labouring 
iighett degree. I ha 
fhort acquaintance difcovered the 


He has a heart to feel what his pride 
i 


é preience, he will cold! 


acts 


’ I have occationilly détestec 

the act of vifiting and reliev ing the un fortunate fufferers, while he exculed his 
derneis, by a carelefs avowal of mere curio lity: nor are his attentions confine 
to thofe of his own [pecics only ; for I once faw him eageily {pring forth to de! 
vera fly trom the cruel gripe of a fpider yet whea I com nended hic] humanity, 
he aflured me, that the only motive for his condu 


c&, was the 
the captive animal, Thus does my friend pal 


diflonant buzzing of 
his lite in contriving excufes “f Yr 


being a€iuated by the brighteft ornament of human nature; and prides himielf 
in adiffembled indifference, which he knews he thoi 


yuld be miterable in really poi- 
fefling. 

On the contrary, old Allihew is continually preachin 
volence ; and afferts, that all ha pein refs confilt 


includes every thing 


harms of bene- 
In gad he fays, 
that is meant by the charity of 


,and the phian- 
thropy of heathen philofophers ; yet 1s this 


mana il 
and to {pleen ; imperious to his family —cruel to his d rhe —and quairel- 
fome to his acquaintance ; continually lamenting the miuits of the world, and 
the malignity of others—and profetiing, that he 


putting x favourable couttructions on preme edit 


‘uvy, to relentinent, 


avone is h pp 


‘ aa i. 


NOTE. 
* Fiom Varicty; a collection of cilays, late! 
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by the guard of good nature; yet do his captioufnefs, his infolence, and his 
pride, expofe himto attacks, which his implacable refentment converts to never 
ceafing hatred. 

Squire Big is confcious that he left the country in which his family had long 
refided, becaufe the neig hbourhood refuled him that refpect, to which neither 
his rank, fortune, nor unde.ftanding, had ever entitied him ; yet is he continually 
boafting of influence, which he dare not return te exert, and of impertance which 
he never means toreiume; folicitous to impreis on orhers alenle of bis own con. 
fequence, and to convince the world, that he is fome body when at home; while 
he is confummg with melancholy at his own infignificance, and only exitts, to 
difguile the fatal truth, that he is uctually no body any where. 

Poor Ned Cramp is a good-natured thoughtlets tellow, who has fquandered a- 
way a {mali fortune to make the world think he had a large one. He talks of 
money in the funds which he has long fold out ; and laments the tardinels of ten- 
ants, whofe rents he long fince affigned to fatisty his creditors, He ts conftantly 
advifing with his friends how to put out fums on the beft fecurity, whe he 1s 
actually borrowing money at exorbitant interett, He talks o prudence and eco 
nomy ‘ asthings well enough tor peop in narrow circumilances ,”’ but thanks 
heaven, ** he has noneed of fuch virtues to fecure the permanency of his happie 
nefs :”’ nor is he induced to mmpole on others to fupport a falle credit, or to indulge 


extravagance, but to gratify the vain deiire of being thought a monied man, 


t 
Thus does he waite his days in mifery, that he may be deemed happy ; and will 


end them in poverty, that he may be efteemed affluent. 

Docter D—— has but one topic in all companies: a few minutes converfation 
will bring round his tavournte fubject ; and you wail toon diicover, that unmplicit 
obedience in a wite, and the ftridtett iu>ordinatien to her huib.nd, coniutute all 
his ideas of domeitic happinels. His greatelt glory feems to arte from the con. 
{cioulnefs, that he 1s abfoiute matter in his own family : of this boutted { periori« 
ty his friends can teldom bear witne(s ; for he rarely invites them to his houte. 
Having dined there lately, I percened bis reacon; for duiing the repaft, while he 
was conftantly engaged in allerting his authority, his wife was as anxious to dile 
pute it: and the comforts of conviviauty were banifhed by this domettic contene 
tion, which gradualiy increated, till the lady left the table. However, the doctor 
triumphed in this victory. I could difcover that he dreaded the would return to 
the combat, and that the fulfpention of hoitilites would end with my vilit. 

There car be no fituation, however clevated, that will enfure continual happie 
refs; nor any fo alvect, as to be without e: yment. Indeed, happineis and 
mifcry feem fo necetfaniv united, that they are equally dilperied through ail ranks 
ty. And though we cannot periuade ourtelves we are content or h PPYs 

conceal trom others every: ppearance to the contrary. We derive hap- 
ng thought to pofleis it; and comfort oustelves in wretchedned:, if 
it trom others, 
e my exanples of teeming contentment with a letter from one, 
n to difgufe the fenfe of his melancholy fituation: it is 


cr lentence ot ive months confinement in a folitary cell of 


e % th tty th , wre aoati 
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with noneof ‘em. Work isin great plenty here, and provifions coft us nothing 
The houfe I live in ts newly built, and they fay “tis one ot the belt of the 


jort 
in all England ; for they ean m 
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and thinks money better than friendthip, good-humour, and all the amiable qua- 
lities which render life agreeable, he has reafon to be perfeétly fatisfied with his 
uncle: if he is not, the old gentleman has done his part, to make him fo, by 
fhewing him, that according to his notions, kindnets confitts in giving money. 
For my part, if ever I thould bea begzar, or break my bones, I may pevhaps be 
glad to meet with your iriend again: but as I hope, neither of thofe things are ever 
likely to happen to me, Tam by no means ambitious of the honour ot his ac. 
quaintance : his sood qualities are nothing to me: and his bad ones are a 
plague te all, who come in his way.” 

«© One may bear with them,” replied Alcander, ‘* where there is fo much real 
worth. The whole world could not bribe that man to doa bafe aétion.”’ 

“© So mpch the better for him,” returned Hilario; ‘ but really, as I faid be- 
fore, it ig fothing to me: and after all, whatever excufes your good-nature may 
find for him, there muft be fomething wrong in the heart, where the manners are 
fo un) beafant.” 


© He has not a good temper,” faid Alcander: ** and every man has not the 
fame command over hunfut; but indeed he has a good heart: and if you knew 


him, as we\l as | do, vou muitlove him, with all his oddities. 


“ His odditics are quite cnough lor me,” returned Hilario: “ and I defire to 
know no more of hin; he might make me efteem him; but he could never make 


” 


me lovehim. And it is very unpleatant to feel one of thefe, where one cannot 
feel the other.” 

Alcander could not but be fenfible of the truth of many of Hilario’s obfer- 
vations ; he fighed in feciet, for the friend, whofe good qualities he valued, and 
whote foibles give him pain; and could Curio have known what his friend felt 
for him at that moment, it mighthave gone farther, thanall he ever read, 
or thought, upon the tu’ yeét, towards correcting a fault, for which he often 
blamed himielt, but which he dill continued to indulge, and to imagine himfelf 
unable to fubdue. 

Perhaps neither of the parties, concerned in this difpute, were well qualified to 
judge as to the fubject of it. Elteem and regard influenced the one, and added 
ftrength to his good-natuve ; while the other, whofe paticnce was wearied out 
by the ill-Aunours of a franger, of whofe mevits he was ignorant, was naturally 
diipofed to view them in an unfavourable light. But fuch a converfation muft in- 
duce every tad ferent perion toreflect on the important difadvantages of a qua- 
lity, which could oblige a friend to blufh for the perfon he efteemed, and could, 
at firft ight, make an enemy of aman, by no means wanting in good natucm 


S 
who came into company, with a difpofition to pleafe, and to be pleafed—and 
whole difguit was oce froned by a difappointment in that aim. 
‘ ° J . | + . Veg] ve RS at ! ‘ 
Can fucha Qa ty bega matter of iittie confequence, which thoic, who are 


punctual in their duty in more effcnual points, may be permitted to negleét ? Can 
it be a difpofition, fo ftrongly implanted in the heart of any man, that his utmoft 
effurts cannot conquerit? The firft fuppofition might furnifh an excufe for 
giving way toeny fault; fince oll may fancy, they have virtues to counterbalance it, 
Lire latter would reduce us almoit to mere machines, and difcourage every effort 
to reform, and improve the heart, without which, no real and folid virtue can be 
attained, 
Effay on the influence of religion in civil fociety. By the rev. Thomas Reefe, A. M. 
afior of the prejbyterian church at Salem in South Carolina, Written anno 
1785.—Coutinued from Vol. VIAL. Page 269. 
NUMBER Xi, 
IT. “~QCHAT frist juftice, which the precepts of chriftianity enjoin, is of 
I the greatt impoitance to civil government. 
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3791.) Effay on the influence of religion in civil fociety. 93 
The practice of juftice is effential, not only to the happinef:, but to the exiit- 
ence of civil fociety. The focial unien cannot iubfift without fome degree of it. 
It is the proper, and, in a large fenfe, one might venture to tay, the only obiect 
of civil laws. But although human laws be, in a manner, wholly occupied in 
preventing or punifhing injuftice, there are innumerable inftances of it, which 
they can by no means reach. Experience daily teaches us, how eafy it is, for 
men of crafty and defigning natures, to evade the force of laws. The mott fla- 
grant aéts of injuftice may be committed, and the moft f{cancalous frauds carried 
on, under umbrage of the beft human laws, Aon artful villain may rob the wi- 
dow and the fatherlefs, and be guilty of the moft cruel oppreflions ; and yet ‘¢ fo 
deeply intrench himielf behind the /etter of the daw, and fo well fortify himéelf 
with cafes and reports, that there is no coming at him.”’ It is needlefs to enlarge 
here. Every one, who will give hitnfelf the trouble of thinking on this ‘ubjeét, 
muit be fentible, that the commerce of men, in a ftate of fociety, admits of fo 
many different modifications, and that fo many unexpected circumftances often 
aiife, from the various methods of acquiring and transferring property, that no 
laws can be framed fo as to comprehend every cafe which inay occur. This 
fhows the imperfection of civil laws, even with refpect to thofe things, which are 
moft in their power; and at the fame time demonitrates the saline of reli= 
gion to enforce the ohfervance of ftriét juitice. 

The precepts of chriftianity require the ftri€teft regard to juftice, in ali its 
branches. All thofe ats of fraud and injuftice, which ere prolnbited by the 
laws of fociety, are alfo prohibited by the precepts of our religjon. The chrii- 
tian, therefore, who is influenced by thole precepts, is under a two-fold obliga- 
tion, to reftrain him from all acts of injullice : one, arifing from the laws of his 
country—the other, from the laws of his religion: and the latter not only tends 
to facilitate the execution of the former, but often prevents the neceflity “ their 
exertion. He, who is bound by the obligation of religion, fuperadded to that of 
human Jaws, is more likely to practife the rules of jultice, than he aoe is ‘alien 
enced only by a regard to thofe laws. 

But this is not all—Our religion gces further, and extends to all thofe a&s 
of injultice, which are beyond the conch of human Jaws, and cannot be punifhed 
by them. That thefe are numerous, even where juitice is mott carefuily and 
impartially adminittered, is matter of univerfal experience. And that they are 
injurious to civil government, by creating the bittereft animofities among f.l- 
low-citizens—ftirring up firife, malice, hatred—and {fo deftroying that mutual 
love and confidence, which are neceflary to hold men together m the focial tates 
is too plain, to need any proof. As far, therefore, as chriftianity rettrains men 
from thefe acts of iniuitice, fo far it muft tend to the benefit of fociety. 

The precepts of chrittianity, which refpeét the practice of juftice, are given in 
the molt univerfal terms— Whatloever things are juft”’—theie the chriftian is 
commanded to practile,—* All things, whatfoever ye would, that men fhould 
do unto you, do ye even fo to them.”—This precept of our Saviour, on ac- 
count of its excellence, is cabled the golden rule. tis concife, and ealily res 


membered 3 plain and eahly underfiood 5 comprehenfive, and, with proper moaie 
fications, applies to all men, at all times, and in all circumiiances. It is a per- 
table airectory, if L may fo exprefs it, which every man may carry mn his ewn 
breaft. It is an unanfwerable appeal to the feclings of every man, and carries im= 
mediate conwiétion to the mind ; enforcing and awakening, by the authority of 
heaven, thofe natural fentiments of juttice, which are engraved on our hearts. 
He, who believes the divine authority, and duly teels the force of thete, and 
fuch-like precepts of our religion, will pay a facred regard tothe practice of jul- 
tice in its various branches. He wiil be hones and upright in all his dealings, 
faithful to his truft, and give to every man hisdue. Where the laws are filent, 
VoL, IX. No. I. & 
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he finds a rule of right, and ftandard of equity, in his own breaft, which points 
out the fair line of con.uét he ought to purfue. He will-not impofe upon the 
ignorance and fimplicity, or take advantage of the open and unfufpecting tem- 
per, of his neighbour, He does not lie in wait, to feize every open door, 
which the imperfeétion of civil laws may give him, to invade the property of 
others. It is not enough for him, that he can evade the force of eivil laws, 
and efcape punifhment trom men, while the laws of religion, and his own con- 
fcienee, condemn him of injuftice. His fair, open, and upright mind abhors all 
thole little low aéts «f chicane and knavery, which thofe, who regulate their con- 
duét only by human laws, fo eften employ, to over-reach, rob, and ruin the ho- 
neft and the unwary. He has a higher ftandard, and a more accurate rule of 
action, which reitiains him from ail unfair and fradulent dealings, all difhoneft 
fhifts, and unequitable fubterfuges. If fuch a temper as this, were generally 
prevalent among us, what defirable effects would it produce! How much would 
it tend to promote peace and concord—and, of confequence, the happinefs of our 
ftates! We would not then fee fo many difputes about property, and fo much 
money given to the gentlemen of the bar, to decide our quairels; nor hear fo 
many curfes poured out upon them. If the precepts of chriftianity had that in- 
fluence upon us, which their excdlence naturally leads us to expedt, there would 
be little need of that order of men, who are now fo generally—I will not fay, how 
juttly—the objects of envy and execration among us. Were] permitted to {peak 
my mind freely on this fubjeét, I would fay, that, generally {peaking, people ought 
to blame themfelves, for fuffering thefe mea to drain them of their cath. If they 
were of that temper, which becometh chriftians, they would not fo frequently fall 
into contentions, or they would take fome other method of compromiling them, 
which might be more cheap and eligible. They might refer the decifion of them 
to a few honeft and impaitial neighbours, who are acquainted with the merits of 
the caufe; which they are often obliged to do, after they have {pent thew time, 
and emptied their puries by a tedious fuit at law. 

But 1 have not room here,to point out the many happy confequences,which would 
flow from that ftriét regard to the pratice of juttice, that our religion inculcates. 
Leaving the judicious reader to trace them in hts own mind, I proceed to make 
fome ob{ervations, corcerning that religious adherence to truth, which the pre- 
cepts of chiiftianity enjoin. ‘This is an important branch of juftice, and very 
properly comes in heie. 

How excellent foever the rules may be, which the heathen moralifts have laid 
down, for the praétice of juftice, they appear to have been very defective in this 
particular. It is not eafy, indeed, to reconcile them to each other, or even to 
themfelves on this point. Plato in fome places condemns lying ; in others, 
he feems plainly to approve of it. But the moft general opinion, as far as I 
can find from their wiitings, was, that lies are admiffible, where there is a prof- 
pect of advantage*. Atleait all their moft eminent philofophers held it as an un- 
doubted maxim, that it was lawful, and even a duty, to lie for the public good 


NOTE. 


* © He may lie,” fays Plato, ** who knows how to do it ina fit feafon.”” Ta 
the fame purpote Menander, Proclus and Herodotus, ** There is nothing come- 
ly in truth,” jays Maximus Tyrius, ‘* but when it is profitable. And fome- 
times a lie profits, and truth hurts men.”’ « Plato and the Stoics framed a kind 
of fopkiftical diliinction on this head, making a difference betweex lying in words, 
and in the foul, or with aflent to a faliehood., ‘The wife man was admitted to lie 
craftily, and with a profpect of gain ; but not to embrace falfehood through igno- 
rance.”” What a door fuch doétrines open to fraud and deceit, and how deitruc- 
tive they are of confidence among men, is lufficiently evident. 
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Cicero is fo clear in this, upon the authority of Plato, that he pronounces it ne- 
Jas, a horrid wickednefs, not to doit. This conclufion arofe from another equals 
ly falfe, namely, that truth and general uulity do not coincide. 

Chriftianity grants no fuch licence ; but condemns every f{pecies of falfehood, 
and inculcates the moft facred regard to truth, in all circumitances whatfoever. 
—‘ Lie not one to another, Putting away lying, fpeak every man the truth 
with his neighbour.”"-—I fuppofe it wail be readily acknowledged, that a (fist ad- 
herence to truth, elpecially in fuch promifes and declarations, as refpeét the in- 
tereft of others, is of no finall confequence to fociety. It certainly tends to be- 
get and maintain that mutual confidence, which has been always reckoned one 
principal bond of the focial union. —This 1s evident from the pernicious effects, 
which we daily experience from an oppofite conduct. Nothing has a greater 
tendency to plant diftruft and fufpicion in the hearts of men, deftroy mutual love, 
and ftir up malignant paffions among them, than the practice of talfehood and 
diffimulation, It is therefore of the greateft importance in fociety, that men 
fhould be laid under all poffible reftraints in this refpeét. If they were left at li- 
berty to depart from the truth, in fome particular cafes, and on five extraordi- 
nary occafions, for their own advantage, or even for the good of others, what 
would be the confequence ? Would it not neceffurily tend to annihilate all faith, 
in every fuch cafe? If men univerfally thought it lawful to lie in certain given 
circumitances, no one would be credited in thofe circumftances ; becaufe he would 
not be confidered, as under any obligation to fpeak the truth. Al faith in the 
declarations of others depends on the fuppolition of a general obligation to truth, 
Take away this fuppofition—and there is at once an end of atl confidence. So 
that lying, in all fuch circumftances, would defeat its own purpofe, and would 
be of no advantage, either to ourfelves or others. It oug'it therefore to be reg 
koned a peculiar excellence of our religion, that its precepts alford not the leaft 
encouragement, to fuppote it allowable, in any cafe whatever, to {werve from 
the truth. Had chriftianity granted any fuch permiffion, it might be made an ob- 
jection againit it, as giving countenance to a practice detrimental to civil gos 
Vernment. (To be continued.) 

—Sas PH POW Ol OS 
Revolutions of Englijh literature—tranflated from the Italian of {gnor Carlo Denina, 


Under Edward III. Richard I. and Henry VIII. 
T the fame time that in Italy Leo the tenth and i’aui the third, and in 
France, Francis the firft, encouraged literature by their bounty; Henry 
the eighth, in the beginning of his retgn, was equ uly tavourable to the learned, 
equally dear to the republic of letters. Ludovicus Vives and Erafmus, the prine 
cipal reftorers of tafte in Europe, lived fome time in England under that prince 5 
and, by thepatronage of queen Elizabeth, and the works of Bacon and Shake- 
{peare, letters foon after became firmly eftablifhed. Bacon, to defervedly fa- 
mous for thofe feeds of {cience, which he fo liberally diffuied, and which attere 
wards produced fuch an abundant harveft, was likewile of fingular advantage to 
literature. He was among the firft who wrote upon ferious fudjects in the vul- 
gar language, which, after incredible alterations, began, in his days, to aflume 
a form little different from what it ftill retains. 

Till now England had produc:d no writer fuperior to Chaucer, who died about 
the year 1400, and flourithed under Edward If. and Richard IH, The fignal 
victories which the former obtained over the Scots and French, had introduced 
plenty and magnificence. There were in the court of that monarch, betides 
Englith and foreign noblemen, three powerful fov ereigns. So happy, to glori- 
ous a reign, could not fail to promote, together wath the other arts, the ttudg 
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of poetry and the Englifh tongue, though for no other purpofe but to amufe and 
adorn the court. Edward certainly withed it; fince he abolifhed the ufe of the 
French or Norman tongue in the public a&ts, the pleadings of the lawyers and 
the judicial determinations ; and fubftituted the natural language of the country. 
‘Themen o: letters, too, about this peiiod began to improve it. Richard Fitz- 
Ralph, archbofhop of Armagh, and John of Trevifa, both famous for their 
controverfics with the regulars, trantlated the binle and many other books into 
Enelith, But thele tranflations would have been infufficienttoeflablifh the lan. 
eua <, had not the poems of Chaucer and Gower appeared. The former has been 
called the Dante of England. Their tubiects, however, can admit of no comparifon, 
as thole of Chaucer rather refemble the licentioufnets and wrelizion of Boccace 
than the fober majefty of Dante. Be this as it may, Chaucer certainly firft 
taught his countrymen to write Englifh, and enriched the language by intro- 
ducing words from the Provengal, then the mot noble and po.ifhed diale& of 
any in Europe. 
Of the writers under queen Elizabeth. 
Yet for about an hundred years, Chaucer was followed by no author of res 
pation. At lait, however, in thereign of queen Elizabeth, many profe-wii- 
ters appeared, as Bacon and Raleigh ; many poets, as Faufax and Spencer, who 
swe full looked upon as no inconfiderable matters of the language. A liturgy, 
too, was drawn up, and the bible tranflated, by authority, the ttde of which is 
excellent, though rot altogether modern. The comedies of Ben Johnfon, who was 
cotemporary with Spencer, are greatly valued, and fome of them ttill ated with 
upplaufe. But none of the authors of this period have been more extolled than 
Shakeipeare—none havedone more honour or more hurtto the Englifh drama. 
Endued by nature with aftonifhing fire, a moft fublime genius, a moft fertile ima. 
ginauon, with every requilite toform a great poet; lad hefome great rival to 
contend with,a Richelieu, or an academy to cenfure him, he would undoubtedly 
have equalled the glory of Sophocles and Corneille, But with this exquilite genius 
dor trazedy, he was entirely ignorantof the dramatic laws: and a reader of any 
talte cannot but admuc, howto happy a vein, foluxurianta fancy, could fubfiit with 
foremaikahle a deficiency of judgment and proprie’ y. In the fame play, we ore often 
prefented with the loweit comedy and the mott fublime tragedy ; we are prefented in 
the fame fcene with kings, captains, monks, priefts, buffoons, and clowns. So rar 
was he from obferving even the unities (though fo abfolutely neceffary to carry on 
the delution) that he tcrupled not toentitle one of his pieces, *¢ the life and death of 
king John,” and to tellus, that the fceneis fometimes in England, and fome- 
tines in France.” But the generality of his audience knew as little, perhaps, 
of dramatic compofition as himf-lf, and were pleafed with this monftrous union 
of diffonant characters, On the other hand, if we may believe his advocates, 
heonly complied with the talte of the people, fiom whofe approbation, not 
from that of the learned, he procured a fubfiftence. His fauits withheld not the 
public appiaule: and his name gained fuch influence, as to banith, almoit en- 
tirely, for two centuries, from the Englith theatre, that good tafie which prevail- 
ein other countries. For aithough many judicious critics in England have 
Tighly cenfuied the extravagances of Shakefpeare and his imitators, yet they 
have not been able to root out the ftrong prejudices in his favour: fince the tra- 
gedians who have wiittenaccording tothe rules, have been generally found bare 
ren and trigid, compared with him, and deftitute of that genius and fancy which 
enchant us in Shakelpeare. Hence have fo many imagined it impoflible to fucceed 
wih ut fucrificing the laws of the drama ; hence have been perpetuated thofé abe 
furdities on the Englith theatre, which are condemned, not only by foreigners, 
but by Addifon and other Englifh¥eritics, bleffed with a better tale, Time has 
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fo ftrongly confirmed this paren, that the author of Cara&tacus*, and almoft 


all who choole to follow the purer models of antiquity, have relinquithed the the- 
ature, dud the applaules of the multitude, ior the {lid approbation of the learned, 
‘Tinus does eminence give a tanction toevery fpecies of corruption, and efpecially 
to thofe of jetters. But Shakefpeare was fingularly tatai to tae Laglith literse 
ture; as he flouihed in its anfancy 3 whereas, in other nations, corrupuon aid 
rot begin, til taite hod attamed maturity. 

Vic fitudes of learning under the fuccefors of Elizabeth. 

The helles-ieitres, tiwus nA tat ihortoi pet rfecti Uny wore certainly cultivea rted with 
great (uccels uncer Enzaveth, and were therefore foon tainted with the corjup- 
tions uiualiy contequ-ntona fuccefstul age, with poiuts of wit and antitheies 
Thete were remarkably fathionable under James the tiiit, the fucceilor ot Eliza- 
beth. That monarch hiofelf freque) tiy cufed them; and feldom created a 
bifhop or privy counteilor, who had not fignalized themielves by fome witticiim «1 
conceit. stother times, they had admitted into works of humour ; but 
how, under the protection of the fovereipn, they mounted the puipit, and made 


,» the 
their appearance in council, ‘The mott eminent authors adopted them in their 
ferio:s compolitions, The fermons of biuiep Andiews, and the tragedies of 
Sheke!peare are tuilof them. The former exhorted finners to repentance in a 


pun: the latter ferupied not to intreduce a hero melting into tears, which he 
would accompany w:.th contraits and points for perhaps a duzenor iiacs. This 
as the iden Actdifon gives us of the literati after queen Clizabeth. 

But the progrefs of folid literature, as well as tiele comuptions, was retar- 
ded by the civil wars, in the reign of the unfo.tunare Charles I. Fanatici{m 
which is no Jeis incompatible with the belles lettres, than barbarifm and igno- 
rance, andthe reigicus controverties, which wee then thirted, and which 
continued with fo much tury under Cromwell, equaily cevaied the Jentiment and 
ftile, and deitroyed the natural propriety of the Enghih language; as the affe 
tation of greciims had done that of the French, in the days of Ronfard. The 
peaceiul reign of Charles 11. gave the court leifure and opportunity tor the po- 
liter ftudies 5 but thefe were as licentious, as the manners of the age. The fa- 
tires of the earl of Rochetter, the duke of Buckingham, and fome other poets of 
that period, abound with ail the o! fcenity and invective of which pactry ts capa. 
ble. This tafte continued even in later thoes; fo that Addifon mght jultly tay, 
the Englith fatire ** is nothing but ribaldry and billingizate.” 

Poetry was, however, greatly ennobled in this reign by the united efforts of 


Milton, Waller, and Dryden. Yet the firft, far trom being a favourite at 


10° l = aloe ver oe ~ ! a ! ' x . ; - 
court, lived milerabiy and negiected, without fo much as enjoy.ng the reward of 


his labours—his poem and reputation remaining almoit unknown tll after his 
death. A great poem, as, notwithitanding the obietions of the critics, Milton's 
paradife loft certainly is, ought to enrich, and, as it were, authorile the language 
an which itis written: for it is the merit of the work tht ulually fixes a value 
upon the flile: and very feldom will a book, however elegantly wiitten, attain 
celebrity, if void of intrinfic worth. Yet the epic poets of other na 


epic} ions have the ad- 
vantage ot Milton in this veipest. ‘The ttile, for example, of Homer, Virgil, Ais 
olto, and Taifo, has ever been more highly efleemed than that of the Enguth po- 


et; who, though he wrote in the reign of Charles the fecond, when the language 
was coniideral ‘ly nproved, yet from his connexiors with the worl iy aN Tac The 
bulent times of ‘Charles I ~ and Cromwell, he contracted an obfcucity of tt 
embarrafled with harfh, obfolete expreffions, and tchoiattic terms, occationed by 


the violent Guputes, civil and reaigtous, which then prevailed. Hence, ikewile, 
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thofe veftiges of the fanaticifm which enflamed him, when, as a member of the 
parliament, and a minifter of Cromwell, he inveighed againft his fovereign and 
the church. 

It is, befides, very probable, that he retained fome of the ruft of Fairfax, whofe 
poetical fon he has been called, as Wailer was of Spencer. But whether the (tile 
of Spencer is more refined than that of Fairfax, or whether a court-iite was the 
cate, certain it is, that the ftile of Waller is much more modern than that of 
Milton. Waller, like the French Malherbe, brought his native language and 
poetry to its prefent form. The Englith call him the tather of their poetry ; and 
Fenton aflirms, that England is more obliged to Waller, than France to Riche 
lieu and the whole academy. He is, indeed, the Petrarch, the Maiherbe of Enge 
land, if not fuperior to both ; as he had the addrefs to adopt, from that fluctuat- 
ing medley of words, introduced under the protectorfhip of Cromwell, (uch ouly 
as he knew to be fuited to the genius of the language, and leaft lable to defue- 
tude. Time has jultified his choice—few, if any, of his expreflions, having as 
yet become obfolete; though both he and Peirarch were miitaken im luppoting 
that their writings in the mother tongue would be difregarded by polterity, Wal- 
ler conftantly complained of his native language ; and lamented the condition of 
thofe who wrote in it: yet his own Eaghith poems are in the highelt repute; 
and had they been in Latin, wouid have been now equally negietted with the 
Africa and Bucolics of Petrarch. 

At the fame tune floumfhed Dryden, a poet of ftill greater name than Waller, 
and equally a utormer of the Englifh poctry and language. Endlefs were the 
difputes he had to maintain, with wretched critics and malicious enemics. The 
poet, indee,t, ended his lite in mifery ; but his wo:ks have triumphed over their 
machinations, and there are, perhaps, none more univerfally admire!. Pope, 
who had juft teen him (Virgiliam vidi tantum, lays he, ina letter to his friend 
Wycherly) always {peaks ot him in the molt refpeéttul terms, with a fort of 
filial affection, and reprefents him as the grand fupport of poetry, 

The number and excellence of the authors that immediately fucceeded Dryden 
and Waller, whom they admired and tludied, evince how conducive their works 
have been to form the Englith tafte ; fince, if we except Spencer, Shakefpeare, and 
Milton, few before Diyden are now ulually read. (To be continued. ) 
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Curious particulars dijcovered by the microfcope, 

N page ssgsthof the Encyclopedia Britannica, the learned and ingenious com- 
I pilers ot that valuable work obicrve of the microicope, ‘* that among all 
the inventions that ever appeared in the world, none, perhaps, can be found 
fo conftantly capable of entertaining, improving, and {atistying the mind of 
man.” Ihad not read this book, or any other on the above iubjeét, when the fol- 
Jowing oblervations were made; but relying on their yudgment, | think the nar- 
ration may beacceptable, The objects were viewed with a moit excellent reflecting 
microicope. 

The firit exhibited was a drop of water. When the microfcope was adjufted 
to the proper focus, a contufion of irregularly fhaped {pots of duit were feen ; and 
moving thio’ thele, a number of diftinct animalcules, ealarged—iome to the fize of 
frogs, but they were of different thapes and fizes. 

Some of them were ovai, and others round: fome had quick motions, others 
flow: and others again were teen with an evident motion (tho” ftill flower,) as if 
moving on a centre. 

Some of the larger ones purfued, overtook, and fwallowed the fmaller. By the 
reflection om the linen fheet, the lowett part of the dre pot Lip UOl was torown upon 
the upper part of tue ficet: and almost uniiomnly the motion of thefe animals, 
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thus magnified almoft beyond belief, was made from the bottom of the theet to- 
wards the upper part. 

In a fhort while, however, after thefe motions had been feen, they opt in ail 
the animalcules, nearly, though not exactly, about the fame time, and ieemed to 
carry the mats of dregs partly with them. When alive, tho’ in general they mo- 
ved towards the top of the fheet, yet at times they were feen to move in every di- 
reétion ; individuals moving towards a point feemingly a toot above, then ttop. 
ping, and returning quickly to the fpot they had lett 5 fometimes alfo, in their 
tracks, deferibing a femicircle or oblique line, at other times feemingly a complete 
ci:cl:: but after going thro’ thefe various revolutions, they unitormly dropt ino- 
tionleis to the bottom, or lower part of the theet, which being the upper furface of 
the drop, ihews their f{pecific gravity to be leis than that of ghe liquor. 

In rain water, we could diftinguith three different {pecies of animalcules , an oval 
or fpecies nearly circular, which at times threw out at pleafure two fharp pointed 
ends, and a {pecies very like a maggot, but with much flower motions than the 
other two. . 

In common {pring water there feemed to be only the two firlt. 

A drop of falt water, or falt diffolved, thewed concave cryltals perfetly fquare, 
in fize an inch, compofed of an inner opaque {quare, of zones furrounding this, 
beautifully reprefenting the prifmatic or rainbow colours, 

In (mali beer, the animalcules were feen of different Gzes and thapes, deferi- 
bing the above motion. 

In vinegar, animalcules were fhown magnified toa eats fire, of a longi - 

tudinal fhape, refembling eels. 

As this fluid feems in a finall degree too vifcid for exhibiting pre perly the mo- 
tions of the animalcules, a minute particle ot taliva was added, to enable them te 
move more evidently, which, however, might act by giving lite. 

The fare mixture of dregs or duft was teen inthe ale and vinegar. 

There were, {peaking within bounds, twenty animals in the drop of vinegar ; 
and, attentive to the {ame very moderate computation, [ mult jay, there were ne 
leis than a hundred in the drop of water. 

The largett cel in the vinegar was about three or four feet long on the theet. 
The motion of this was comparatively flow ; however, it moved arfelt hideoufly 
along: and I {aw others a foot long, move like eels in common rivers, with the 
greatett alertnefs and rapidity, and making numberlets wreathings with ther 
bodies, feming to fearch for their food in every corner, and driving the dregs of 
the liquor, that obitruéted their paffage, beiore them, as fo many wopudent im- 
truders into their ground, 

The ecl, near four feet long, we thought we faw at one time fwallow a elo- 
bule of fpittle, which had been mixed with the vinegir, and feemed on the theet 
about the fize of an orange. 


n vinegar, when examined a third time, we fiw another el four feet lone. Ove 
In vinegar, dathird time, 


gentleman thought the mouth of it refembled thatot aleech : butthis Tcould noe 
difcover: neither could I perceive any eyes, although the animalicule was thus a 
ftonsfhingiy magnified ; but, in the famedrop of vinegar, we thought we could 


remark diitinctly two fpecies of ecis, a pellucit, and a dark or biick one, of 
{malier fize. 


It may be remarked here, that the faliva or (pittle was divided into glotvules, 
which appeared of different fizes, of a light blue colour and pellucid, contain- 
ing no animaicules, 

In ipittie, examined by itielf, nothing lke aniwalcu could be teen, 

In a drop of m iK, inima! ules teerr leviuler * t the fir if examin mn, of a 


eval hgure, much about a lize, but much more i Beis Lian Gaole i wates of 
ac. 
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On examining the Juid a fecond and third time, I could fee no diftin& animal- 
cules, but a number of finall roundith bodies, with a general flow motion ina 
parucular dire&tion fideways, without the appearance of any partial, circular, or 
other motions, as in water, beer, and vinegar. 

On adding a finall drep of brandy, a fudden motion, as of enormous billows 
of the fea clofing together, was raitd: but the fmall round bodtes had not, and 
could not have amy fhare in producing fuch a general difturbance ; as they were 
all at once whirled about in the vaft volume of fluid with great rapidity. 

This tremendous commotion, fhewn by the microfcope, could, in my humble 
oninion, be only explained from chemical attra€tion : and as I formerly doubted 
the exiitence of animalcuies in milk, from thefe experiments I am inclined to do fe 
ftill. 

Perhaps warm milk, immediately taken from the cow in fummer, would thew 
them and their motions. 

A drop of blood, recently taken from a gentleman's hand in the room, fhewed 
a fluid of areddish colour, not very dark, a turbid fediment, and two or three ani- 
malcuies, cnlarced to the fize of pigeons’ eges, with very languid motions. In this 
experiment, however, I fufpected there was fome admixture of water, or a moif- 
ture previoufly clotted on the fmall piece of glafs, on which the fluids were adhere 
ing, to exhibit their contents with the aid of the microtcope. 

I therefore, at a fubfequent examination, put a drop of blood from a_ recent 
wound of my own finger, on the glafs, and repeated the examination with as much 
accuracy as T was mofterof, on two different drops. 

My fufpicions were now confirmed ; for there appeared only a general rednefs 
of the liquor, a number of round, tran{parent, flattith, red bodies, afew cryttal- 
line or per feétly clear ones, and, in one or two tpots, a dark-coloured, oblong fub- 
ftance, which probably was the red particles coagulated. 

Here alfothere was a general motion oblervabic, but no particular one, which 
would indicate animal motion in organized bodies. 

Whena particle of {piritof hartihorn was added to a drop of the water fub- 
jeted to the microfcope, the animalcules feemed to be inftantly killed. 

A drop of the folution of arfenic, fhowed beautiful cryttallizations, (begins 
ing in a number of points in the {pace of about a minute,) of various forms, like 
p ttols, fwords, &e. tome laid parallel, and others hor:zontal; but as the air was 
trofty, ond the evaporation did not go on fo fatt as inthe contrary circumftance, 
the aftonithinely- rapid fhooting ef the cryftals we did not fee; however, fome 
were obferved to be extended at one Soot, a quarter of a foot ina moment, and 
the whole compound figure was very beautiful, 

A drop of vitriolited tartar in folution, which eryftallized with equal rapidi- 
ty asthe ar‘entcel iolution, in a few moments after being placed on the glafs, and 
expoled to the magnifying powers of the microfcope, although peilucid, had a 
nunber of dark points feattered through the circle refle&ted on the theet, (of fix 
feet diameter) ; and from thefe points, almoft all at once, paraliel tubular cryfs 
tals crept along, as ene would move the finger quickly ; and in the {pace of twa 
minutes, the whole circle appeared filied with them ; which regular and beauti« 
tul combination refembled a magnificent tower or cattle. Ina tolution of fugar 
ot lead, the crytiais were magnified to about two feet: but the proce/s in this 
was more tardy thon in the other fclution, 

Various imall thin fegments of young trees and fhrubs, of which I can re- 
member vine, gooleberry, iailin, orange, oak, apple and pear, about one fourth 
ef an inch in diameter, and trom their extreme thinnefs rendered pellucid, were 
magnihed to about five teet diameter. The appearance in each was widely 
different. “The radu, itretching trom the centre tothe circumference of thele feg- 


micuts, were of different fides 5 were placed in diftereut relative pofluons 5 and the 
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various receptacles interfperfed in their interftices were of different thapes. 

The fegment of the orange tree wood exactly relembied the tegmeat of an o- 
range. 

In the middle of the fegment of the currant tree, there was a plain white cir- 
ele, exhibited by the microfcope, which could not be diftinguiihed by the naked 
eye. 

This appeared a foot in diameter. The fegment of a thin branch of a young 
oak appeared divided into four triangles—the moft acute angles ot each meeting 
in the centre : the oppofite triangles were fimilar ; the one couple of a more clote 
texture, and the other the denfer, refembling fheets formed of tmall hard-twiited 
ropes. 

The ftru&ture in all of the fegments of fap and air veffels tolerably tran{pa~ 

rent, and of the fibrous part, more opaque, were (een very diltincuy ; but no def+ 

cription can give an adequate idea of the variety, reguiarity, and beauty dile 
played in each. (To be concluded in our next.) 
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ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF WORN-OUT LAND, 


by deep-trench and frequent ploughing. 





@ommunicated to “ the Blockley and Merrion fociety, for promoting agriculture and 
rural economy, —by Richard Peters, efquire, prejident of the faid jociety. 


HEN I took the liberty of pointing out defects in our,mode of farm ngs 


I promifed to ufe my endeavours to fuggeft remedies for evils, waich I 
with prevailed only in our neighbourhood. Exceptions are happily to be met 


with: but the ftile of agriculture, under fimilar circumftances, is too much 
alike every where. It is the more unfortunate, as moft of the inhabitants of exhautts 
ed lands feem to be the leaf ingemious and induftrious, in wap to their 
afliftance fyftem and experiment, although they and the moft in need ot them, It 
fhould teem, that, as to them, the old adage, Necetlity is the mother of invention 


would not apply. Their ipirits, and contequenily their exertions, feem to tail 


them, and to be exhautted, in proportion to the degrees of ampoverithment atten- 
ding their foil. Even the induttrious fow much, and reap hitule. As long as 
thote, who poflefs it, can clear a piece of new land, they apply themicives to the 
tillage of it; and abandon the greater part of the refidue of their firms to 


what they deem unconquerable poverty. Hf you enquire the reafons of their ne- 
gligence, they will aflizgn any but the true one—‘* They have not Gock enough 
to make manure—they have not ttrength enough to work much Jand, aad mu uit 
therefore work that which yields the moit—thcy have not moncy to 
means of re-mvigorating their farms.” 

The fa& is, that hele not making the necefTiry and proper ap 
ftock and heangth 3 is the caufe of the jatter misfortune, which 
If their ftock be {mall, it requires the more attention to 


pu hee the 


pplication of their 


includes the re(t 


produce profit trom it: 
and if the ftrength be not great enough for two acres, ct 1. be applied effectually 
toone. ‘They will find their affairs in this cafe mend as if by magic. Dieis 
expenies will be lef, and of courle their vrofits greater. Their labour will have 
a limited—and, coniequently, a practicabie object. Savings in wear and tear of 
nnplements, of feed, of expenfe in wages, of expenditure to mechanics, | 
the coniequences of cultivating a finall En n of land well, w hitel 


follow. They will not fail in the accomplithment of their ob ect; but they wil 
ceate to br-ng themfelves in debt by mil ipphed endeavours to avoid in. ‘V 
will find, too, their one acre, well cultivated, more saab 

the old routine of mifmanagement. + The 
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ecre and one even heyond mediocrity, is greater, than at firft view it would ap- 
pear to be. In England, the proportion of rent between land producing five 
quarters, and that bringing three quarters per acre, is often more than two to 
one. Yetthe produce is not dail, But atier labour and expenic, which are 
the fame m beth, the excefs is profit: and the tenants, at the higiieft rents, 
clear the moit money and become rich, while it frequently happens, that the 
others become bankrupts. 

Thefe obtervations are the moft applicable to thofe, who, like ourfelves, have 
their lots cait ina country exhaufted by bad tillage. With good and fyttema- 
tical culture, cur Sees ition would have been very different. Under good mas 
n-gement, our lands would ftill kave co ontinued fertile; and we fhould not poticts 
them in their preteot nuserable itate. The following remarks are intended to e- 
Tucidate and confir my obiervaiiens on the * defests in our mode of tillage. 

One would thinx, that the bare recital of the commor mode of prep»ration ior 
wheat, too generally accomplifhed here in one year, though in well infermed 
couniks itas not completed in lefs than three, would tuthciently point out the 
evi and the remedy. 

In general the fod is turned or broken up in the fpring, at the moft four, but 
more trequently Jets than three inches deep. This fod is composed of a ina! pro- 
portion of Jrais roots. The roots ot permanent and noxious weeds (whofe fibres have 
formed a mat, pervading the greater part of the furtace, where they run horizon. 
taliy, and, if tap-rooted, flriking as deep as the foil will admit) cecupy the ret, 
The feeds of thete weeds, both annual and perennial, have been dropping for 
years, ready to veretate with the firit ftirring of the earth. In this wretched 4 
tuation, itis ploughed mott wretchediy, becaule fuperficially, and left without 
harrowing two or three months. It is then crofled ; at the featon of fowing, har- 
rowed: the feed ts then ploughed ir, and thus ce nena to this miferable mais 
of clods, unbroken in the wh. e, or in part. In this mals are contained un- 
decayed roots of v eeds and vegetating blue and other uncongucred fibrous 
grafles, which, unlike t ap rected gr sffes, fuch as clover, are petis, and not 2f- 
fiftants to gain. The feed ts then ieft to take its chance, with this hoft of cne- 


, 
’ 


mies to contend with. Added to thefe, a crop of Indian ccrn, a great exhauf- 
This, withits other bad 
Hy operating. This 
is a true ftateme:t of the general practice, which, if we do not amend it, will 


projong the caules of our complaints, that blue grafts, gorlic, and oiher weeds, choke 


ter, is ofien t.ken, in the feafon of fowing the gram. 


eflecis, prevents the plough and harrow from having their ful 


and naufeate our cops; in fo much that our produce pavs not for our labour 
and expenfes. Can it be tuppofed, that a plant, fuch as wheat (which will pe- 
netrate three feet, sf the ical permit, and whole horizontal roots have been mea- 
fured ten feet) wii perfect ittelt in a depth of three or four inches, and in acol- 
lection « cks of weed roots, and increafirg mars of blue grat, 
which wail atte the extenfion of its yoots and fibres ? Will any one believe, 


t ck USs 
tuat weeds, fuch as yellow weeds or St. John’s wort, white weed or daifies, or 
biue grafts, which require three years, with weil attended tallow crops to deftioy 
then, can be jo backcred in one fealon, as not materially to injure the winter 
grain, if not te choke itim whele or in part? Let fuch as conccive this, exam- 
inc the vigour with wi 

Jong wheat occupies the ground, and of ccurte whet opportunity this cop 
(contiary to the eficets of ialow crops) gives to their increaie and grow)! , 
Let thei allc confider, "hat clods contain, as in magazines, untouched fibres ard 
Joads of corals and weeds, ready so vegetate after a little reft ; and that they alfo 
Jock up io many mouths ef the earth, which would, in a ftate of pulver:zatio , 
receive the now ifhment and feed of plants fiom the dews and airs. ‘Ther can- 


ch weeds grow after the crop is ctl, and confider how 
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dour would then, I tru, compel them to fudieribe to what fhould be an agricul- 
tural maxim—* A farmer fhould let nothing grow but his crop.” 

Indolence makes sirge demands upon ingenuity, to furaifh it with excufes. 
Some plaufible veafons are brought forward to fupport every bad practice. I have 
heard it alleged in converfition, and have met w.thitin a tveatiic on St. Poin (the 
molt extentive rooted vegetable of its tribe) taat * Plants fhould not extend 
their roots too tir, or they will ipend themieives im root."” Asi nature was not 
too wile to fuffer an inju:ious difproportuon ia the parts of her produélions, 
Roots are to vegetables (as in that treatife it is olferved) what the inteitines 
and itomach are to animals. ‘he more and larger thele are, being always pro- 
portioned to the body of which they are paris, the move and gieater tue luppiies 
of nourifhment received and communicated, 

The remedies I will recommend, dor the evils I have enumerated, are—deeps 
trench and frequent ploughings.—TI have had mach experience of the good ef- 
feéts of thefe on lands, as much impoverifhed as any in tais country. [ have, 
therefore, no occalion for authorities to fatisty myleli—Bat 1 wi.l quote one in- 
ftance snong many which might be produced. The celebrated Cuateauvieux, 
a philofophic and attentive culuvator, felected a piece of groun, from which he 
had taken the foil three fect deep, leaving only a tkevile, whitihcly. By dig- 
ging and tiring this fpot, he brought it, in three years, to bear wheat withour 
manu e, as large and as fine as any his garden couid produce. This fhows that 
earth iuppofed barren, can be made, by itivring, teparaung its paits, and EX pO~ 
fure to the influences of the air, as produclive as the original furiace. It iully 
an{wers the objections to deep aud trench ploughing, of turning up Darren earth; 
for the worft earth may be made thus fertue, 
proof, from the practice of the gardeners about London. They trench their zrounds, 


Miller alfo affords initances in 


when they begin to be exhauited, three fret Geep, tuning the orsg'nal iurtace 
fo the bottom. (To be concluded in cur next.) 
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Expence, culture, and profit of half anacre of hemp: communicated to the Block- 
ley and Merrion factety fur promoting agricuiiure aad rural economy— 
By Fobn Curven, vice prejident. 

N the autumn of 1785, when I removed to Walnut hill, that part of the plan. 
I tation, on which I have fince railed my hemp, had been planted with Indiaa 
corn. ‘The corn being bad, it was fowed with buckwheat. The buckwheae 
was fo miferable, it was not worth cradling; and the hozs were turned in to 
confume it. In the {pring of 1786, I limed it, at the rate of fixty-fix buthels per 
acre, upon a part of which I had a few hils of pumpkins, fome plants of to- 
bacco, and a few rows of cabbage = The cabbage were dunged m the rows, and 
were tolerably good ; the other things of littie value. In the ip ing of 1787, I 
fpread over it five cart loads of dung, gave it two ploughings, two harrowings, 
planted it with pumpkin feed, and ploughed and harrowed it once after plant- 


good, 


ing. The crop was g After the pumpkins were taken in, I ua neduately 


ploughed it about ten inches deep, fpread ergat loads of dung Upon it in the 
{pring, ploughed it in, hariowed it once over 5 and it was then ia tuch excellent 


order, I thought another ploughing unneceifiry ; 1 therctore lowed it with twe 


buthels of deed, which was on the 614 of May, 1738. 


Expen/e. 


To two ploughings, . - - £2 6 0 
Fight loads ot dung, - - - 1 9 0 
Harrowing and fowing, - - - ° 2 0 
Two buihels of teed, 5 @ 
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Pulling the male hemp, - - - ©15 0 
Ditto female, ipreading, &c. - - ©1315 0 
Breaking, - - - - 110 





Total expenfe, £-6 13 0 





Produce from the break. 








By 36olb. at 6d. per pound, - - £9 0° 0 
Eight buthels feed, 22s, 6d. - : 9 ° Oo 
£.18 © oO 

Expenfe deducted, 613 0 

Clear profit, {it 7 0 





It is common to pull both the male and female hemp at the fame time, and 
leave only a few {talks of the female hemp on the edge of the patch, to remain 
for tved. This is not the moft profitabie method ; for you may obferve the feed 
in this experiment is equal in valueto the hemp. I leave al. the ieed hemp ftan- 
ding until the feed is ripe ; pull, water, and break it, as I do the other; and it 
conunands the fame price. The clear profit is, £.11 7 ©, which is per acre 
£.22 14 ©, a profit fufficient to induce us to cultivate it with fpirit, efpecially 
as a crop of wheat may follow it with the greateft profpeét of fuccefs. This 
experiment, which I have fairly related, may help us to decide an important quef- 
tion, which has been frequently agitated here, viz. 

The beft and cheapeft method of improving worn out land. 

This piece of ground was worn out. By what means was it reftored >? The 
anfwer may be comprifed in a few words, and in my opinion is an aniwer to both, 
By manure and a fucceflion of crops, which are not only profitable in them{elves, 
but compei good culture, with all its advantageous coniequences, 

By order of the faciety, 
RICHARD ‘TUNIS, Secretary. 
—Sa@ = =e =— 
Mefjirs. Printers, 
Y OU R inferting the following eflimate of the produét and expenfe of cul~ 


tivating an acre of ground in hops, wul oblige the fubfcriber. 


Fi tt ploughing in the {pring,— -- —_ £0 6 0 
Dreiling the hills, — — a © 15 0 
Setting the poles, —- — _ 215 @ 
Divetiiny the vincs to the poles, which may be done by two 
boys in two hours each day, for one week, — o 12 @ 
Second ploughing and harrowing, —_— _ © 10 Oo 
Gathering the hops, —_ —- — 9 10 © 
Drying Gcitto, _— _ —_— 2 fe) fe} 
Packing ditto, — — _ © 15 0 
_ 
Total amount cf expenfes, _ £-17 34 0 
Common product of one acre, rcoolh. at as. per Ib. 50 0 Oo 
Desuct amount of expenies, as above _ 17 3.0 


Neat profit, 


Pe. at ARTI 




































2791.) Mode of deftroying canker-worms. 4 


The price of 1s. per Ih. has been the average price of hops for twenty years 
paft, in the city of Philadelphia. Theabove quantity has heen the aétua) annual 
produce of an acre of ground in hops, near this city, under my particular care 
and direftion, the original quality of which was oniy good wheat land. 

AN OLD HOP-RAISER. 

N. B. There have been imported into the city of Phila lelphia this feafon, 
forty thoufand pounds weight of hops, chicAy from Boiton, for which the 
brewers of Ph ladelphia have paid twelve thoufand dollars, 


DBD DD | 





To deftroy canker-worms, and prevent the blafting of grain. 


In a letter from the rev. John Cujfhing of Afbburnham, in the county of Wor- 
cefler, to the academy of arts and Jciences, at Cambridge; and by the academy 
requefled to be publifbed. 

Afoburnham, Fuly 3, 1789. 

The following obfervations I fubmit to your candid infpeétion. 
ss HE blatt upon grain feems to be a growing evil among us. I think 
: it is much more frequent than formerly: if any remedy can be tound 
out, even though a partial one, it is certainly worth attending to. As to the 
caufe, there are feveral affigned ; if the real one can be invettigated, fome reme- 
dy, probably, may be applied. I would not enter into a coniideration of all the 
fuppofed caules of the blaft upon grain, but give it as my decided op:nion, that 
it is occafioned principally by the ealt winds. Ladeed I think I have demonttra- 


tion: for, three years ago, when there was a pretty general blaft, I obierved in 
my fields the eaft fide was confiderably the moft biaded ; and I heard numb-rs 
make the fame obfervation. But I was lait year mo: mficmed in the- belies, 
that the eaft winds caule blafting, by what feemed to be ocular desnonitration ; 
Thave a field, on the weft fide of a grove of wood, tuough which ts a carte 


i 
where it opens upon the field, it may be a rod wide—the wind can hive a free 


paflage through, My field was fowed moftly with Sivevian wheat; and it was 


way: the grove perhaps is ten rods in width: the cart-way is ftra ght, and 


free trom biaft, except where it was expofed to the eaft wind turough the cart- 
way. When I obierved ths, it immediately put me upon thinking that there 
might be at leaft a partial remedy in time; and that is, by plaiting a row of 
acorns on the eaft fide of fields, very near together, or by tetting out trees, and 
fo have them continued alone fome ways upon the north fide; tor a hedge upon 
the eaft fide only, would not break of the north-ea winds. Thele trees would 
anfwer a double purpofe—be f{ereens or defences againil the blaving winds, and 
nurieries for fuel. If they fhould not prove, as we could with, a fufficient 
fecurity, the labour would not be loft ; for fire-wood is continually diminithing. 
The prefent generation ought to make fome provilion for fucceeding ones in this 
coldclimate. It seems as if our furnaces, forges, &c. muft ceale in time, tor 
want of fuel, if fome care be not taken to encourage the growth of wood. It 
appears to me a matter deierving the attention of the public. 

“© } believe the fame caule is injurious to the fruit trees. I have obferved 
upon Cape-Cod they enclole their orchards with cheriy trees : when I enquired 
the reafon, I was told that they could not have fruit, unleis they did fo, they 
were (o expofed to the winds from the fea. 

** T am fenfible the fituation of many fields and orchards 1s fuch, that this 
remedy, though it were certain, could not be applied 5 as where they ave on the 
eaft fide of hills and conliderably defcending: but where they are on level 
ground, I think the eX perumentis worth t 
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«© Now I am upon fruit trees, I would mention a way to deftroy canker- 
worms, lefs expenfive than the making clay troughs, as publifhed from New- 
bury laft year—it is a very eafy and fimple method—no more than this: ia 
2utumn betore the ground be frozen, take an iron bar, and make a number of 
holes under each tree, near the body ; throw in a few kernels of corn into each 3 
let in fwine; and they will root the ground over and over, which will not only 
fo difturb the eggs depofited in the ground as to deitroy them, but it will be very 
falutary to the trees, Nothing is thought better to make apple-trees flourith, 
than to have hogs turn yp the ground under them. 

«© This method [had from a gentiemam in this county, mr. Edward Ray- 
moni, of Sterling, who has tried it with fuccefs. I recommended to him to 
publith the experiment: but he deciimed it. I have therefove taken the liberty 
to mention, and wilh it might be further tried, 


JOHN CUSHING. 
—S = SF OS Ss @O—- 
PRECAUTIONS AGAINST FIRE. 


LOORS can be rendered incombuftible, by lining them, fo as to prevenf 
12 he paflage of the air thro’ the cracks. This may be done by the ufe of thin 
ron plates, placed between the joifts and floor-boards, It is recommended by 
David Hartley, e.g. an Englifh gentleman, to whote labours in rendering houfes 
incombuitible, the public owes much.—The method is pra&tifed in the royal buil- 
dings of Pertimouth, Plymouth, &c. It has been objeéted, that thefe iron plates are 
ful ject to rutt, Mr. Hartley recommends painting them.—Some have -ma- 
gincd that a violent fire would melt them. They have been found to calcine, 
but never to meit. Query ; What effect would thefe metal plates have, in cale of 
Jightni g? 

Dr. Pianklin lathed and plaftered between joifts under the floors of his houfes, 
This manner of excluding the air, is free from the three objeétions ftated above, 
and is perhaps cheaper; efpecially it plafterers could be prevailed upon to lay their 
Jats in an obiugue direction between the joifts, fo as to avoid cutting them. Kooms 
conitiucted tn this manner, may be made more comfortable in cold weather with 
a ieis fire. 

It is a common praétice to nail cornices to the joifts of the rooms above : this 
makes a combuitible communication between one ftory and another. A coat of 
brown platter might be lid before the nailing of the cormce. Every room as weil as 
each itory, fhould be kept dittingt in this retpeét : and no fire-conduéter allowed 
between them, Mar. Hutley divects the putung a fheet of metal between the dou- 
ble panncis cf a communication-cdoor. 





SES SL LE_— FE FS —e 
MODE OF PURIFYING TALLOW, TO MAKE CANDLES. 
7 SAKE five-eighths of tallow, and three-eigliths of mutton-fuet: melt them i 


ac caidion,, with haif a pound of hot water to each pound of greafe- 
As foon as they are melted, mix enght ounces of brandy, one of tale of tartar, one 
of cream of tailir, one of lai aimnmoniac, al it vo of pure an ldry pot-ath. Throw 
the mixture in the cation; and make the ingredients boil a quarter of an hour: 
then let the wheie coui. The next day the taliow will be found on the furtace of 


fhe w r, in ‘@ pure cake. Dake it out, and expole it to the action of the air, om 
Canvas, tor some days. It will bec me white, and almoft as hard as wax. The 
dew is very tavourabie to its bleaching. Make your wicks of fine, even cotton : 
| A tnhem aC t ici iwa ; t! 1 cait your yuld « ndiles. Th y wil, Dave 


ouch th ptdauce Ol WaXs and one oi Lx to une pound wi, burn fourteen hours 
And never iun. 
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A fingular accident, 7 





A SINGULAR ACCIDENT. 

WAS taking a walk in my garden, when my fervant came in hatte to tell 
I me my chamber was on fire, that a ffrong imeil of burnt linen, and a thick 
{moké were perceived ifluing through the windows. Upon fleppiog into my cham- 
ber, I perceived a thick imoke immediately ; but was ttli peitectiy ata lols how 
to account for this acculent. We looked tor the j lace trom which at came : and 
at lait perceived it rifing froma dark gallico curtun, Lhe miyttery is « xplained ¢ 
a fpherical decanter ftood between it and the window : the jun fhone in tuil {plea- 
dor, 2nd its rays were converged by the figure of the water; and exactly at the 
focal dittance hung the curtain. The bottle had the effect of a burning giafs,and 
from = fingular concurrence of circumitances, my howle was near being burnt. 
Had the accident efcaped timely notice, the building would Have been deitioyed, 
and the caufe could never have been dufpected. 


OSS SD SE -— 





Method of tempering edge-tools of too brittle a quality. From a late French publications 


AVING boughta neat knife, and paid handfomely for it, T found thae 

whenever I atrempted to cut wood, or any hard fubltance, the edge broke. 
This accident, often repeated, foon made a faw of my blade.—I ¢ mplained to 
the cutler, who very ferioufly told me, thot it was ature fign of the goodnets of 
my knife.—He finithed by fharpemmg it, and feceiving his fixpence. This 
grinding happened fo frequently, as te become mor¢ tedious than coftly, and 
at Inf reduced my knife to nearly the fize of a large needie.—A new blide was 
fitted to the handle—the fame accident happened to it—it proved again of too 
brittle a temper. My patience now became tired, and I had almolt determimedt 
to lay the knife afide, the handle of which I enly regretted, when an itinerant 
fciffars grinder gave me an effectual receipt—To plunge the blade up tothe handle 
in boiling fat for two hours, and then, taking if @ut, to let it cool gradually, I 
followed his directions : and my knite cuts the hafdeit wood, ebony, box: even 
bone its edge now refilts. 


Method of checking the too free perfpiration of the hand:, of ufe to thofe who are 
employed abcut aworks fubject to bemng tarmybed or aptierufl 
HE method is fimply this: torubthe hands frequently with a litrle powJed 
of iycopodum, commonly known by the name of vegetable fulphur, It 
@hought this cannot be prejudiciat to the health. 


LA of the moft material articles exported from the flate of New York, in July, Ae 
gn amd September, 1790. 


30770 barrels of pot ath, - — Dollars 215,490 
1450 do. pearl do. _- -- = 43,509 
11938 do. flour, _ - om 74.632 
$9980 buthels Indian corn, —_ — _ 33,732 
3323 barrels bread, -- _ ome 13,496 
3561 do. Indian meal, a ~ — 8,902 
, 2562 do. rye flour, —_ _ sie 6,148 
425 do. middlings, — — _ 2,925 
934 kegs crackers, — _— ame 425 

“ 3927 bufhels poss, _ _ _ — 1,927 
44° barrels pork, -- _ _ $, 500 
G6 do. beef, = -~ — ~~ 4,224 


agz frians butter, 
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1672 barrels fih—46 firkins, _ _ 


194 hortes, 
Staves and lumber, 


Dollars 


[January 


Dollars 3,868 


4,350 
13,653 


Sees ey 


433,722 





In addition to the above, a variety of other articles were exported, in that 
fime, which would augment the fum of exports for one quarter of a year, to con- 
fidevably above half a million of dollars. 


———B SDDS Oa 


Arrivals at the port of New York, from Fan. 1, 1790, to Jam. 1, 179%. 


Ships, 
Brigs, 
Snows, 
Schooners, 


Sloops, 


127 | 688 of which were 
26e | 288 
13 14 
217 8 
396 S 
| ean 6 
1013 1 
—— 1013 





SESS ODS — 


American 
Britith 
Spenith 
Portuguefe 
French 
Dutch 
Dane 


Lift of the fea vefils which have arrived at the port of Philadelphia from Fata 


1ff, 1790, to Jam. 1,1791: 


Ships, 129 
Snows, 18 
Brigs, 329 
Schooners, 264 
Sloops, 324 





{Total 1064 
— D> OOS 


Account of the patients in the Philadelphia difpenfary from Dec. wf, 178% 


to Dec. 1ff, 1790. 


Remaining under care from laft year, - 
Admitted, - « ow « 
Of whom the number cured is, - - 
dead - - 
relicved, - - 
difcharged diforderly, ° - 
Removed to the hofpital and houfe of employment 
Remaining under care, . - 


—BaS SOS" 


ood 1892 


Bill of mortality for the town of Salem, from Jan. 1,179, to Fam. 1, 1791- 


Died under two years, 62. Died in January 17 
Between two and five 24. February 10 

five and ten 9. March 7 

ten and twenty 30 April 8 

twenty and thirty 256 May, 23 

thirty and forty 22, June, 20 



















Cenfus of the inkabitants of Maffachufetts. 


Between forty and fifty, 14. July, 19 
fitty and fixty, 8. Auguft, 30 
fixty and feventy, 10. September, 24 
feventy and eighty, 16. Ottober, 13 
eighty and nicty, 5. November, 14 
ninety and one hundred, 2. December, 15 
103, I. —_— 
Suil-born, 5. 196 
196 
Males, 106 ? Eleven negroes and three Indians are in- 
Femaics, go-—-196 § cluded. 








Exira&s from the cenjis of the inbabiiants of Mcffachufetts. 


Newbury port contains inhabitants, 4,837 
Salem, _ _ _— 792s 
iy Marblehead, _ —_ _— 5665 
Beverly, _ _ — 3.799 
Lynn, —_ —_— 25°95 
County of Hampfhire, —_ — 55-718 

County of Effex, — 


57:9°7 


—2 BS SF 
Cenfus of the inhabitants of the fate of New-York. 





























Freeholders | Freeholders 
Counties. | above ,00]. | above 20l. Tenants. Total. 

New- York, 1219 323 2661 30,032 
Suffolk, ISin 1827 242 16,094 
Queen's, 1274 1397 433 145385 
King’s, 357 376 148 4423 
Richmond, 298 274 169 399238 
Wettchetter, 1441 1732 1130 223741 
Duchels, 2413 2780 gin5 42235 
Uliter, 1640 1835 109% 263399 
Orange, 9+! 1149 504 16,677 
Columbia, 2070 2534 969 295545 
Albany, 3718 qdo4 3768 71,687 
City, 249 253 262 3,506 
Montgomery, 1497 2069 1503 26,606 
Wahhington, 797 1059 514 13,388 
Clinton and Ontario, 4,500 

Total {19,394 | 23.425 | 145599 | 324.127 

—$ OS POS Ss — 

Cenfus of the inhabitants of the city and county of New-York. 
Freeholders above £. 100 ome _m 1,209 
Freeholders above £. 20 -_ awe 3.222 
Inhabitants renting tenements of the yearly value of 405. 2,661 
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Free blacks, 


Number of males, 
Nuinber of females, 
Number of flaves, 


In 1786, the number was, 


Increafe in four years, 


——I NOOO O©@ SO 


Statement of the tonnage of veffels entered into the united flates, from Ofober i, 
1789, to September 30, 1790, as laid before the houfe of reprefentatives of 
the united flates, by the fecretary of the treafury. 


Tons Tons 
American employed in foreign } , New Hamphhire, 17,018 
, 363,093 
trade Maffichufetts, 197,368 
American coafters above twen- i Rhode Ifland,*® 9,848 
113,181 . ; 
ty tons, Conne€ticut, 335172 
American veflels employed in New York, 92,113 
the fitheries, } 26,259 New Jertey, 5,860 
American and Britith, 312 Pennfylvania, 109,918 
American and other foreign, | 338 Delaware, 5924 
Englifh, 222,347 Maryland, $2,254 
French, 13,435 Virginia, 103,893 
Spanith, 8,551 North Carolina,+ 35,126 
Dutch, 8,815 South Carolina,t [40,360 
German, 1,368 Georgia, 27,045 
Danith, 1,619 ee 
* Portuguefe, 25924 : Total 766,085 
Ivith, 39147 ee 
Swedith, 311 
Pruffian, 394 
766,085 In thefe tables, the fra&tions are 
omitted, 


KD SE DS SP ——— 
OF THE ARTIFICES OF ANIMALS}, 
ge; artifices praétifed by animals, proceed from feveral motives, many 


of which are purely inttinétive, and others are acquired by experience and 
imitation. Their arts, in general, are called forth and exerted by three great 
and important caufes, the love of life, the defire of multiplying and continuing 


NOTE S,. 


* The returns from this ftate commenced June 21, 1790. 

+ Commenced March 11, 1790. 

} Returns are received for only three quarters, 

} From Smellie’s philofophy of natural hiftery—abeut to be publifhedé 
this city, by Robert Campbell, 
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8791-] Of the artifices of animals, f 


the fpecies, and that ftrong attachment which every animal has to its offspring. 
| When a bear, or other rapacious animal, attacks cattle, they inftantly join, 
and form a phalanx for mutual defence. In the fame circumftanges, horfes rank 
up in lines, and beat off the enemy with their heels. Pontopidon tells us, that 
the {mall Norwegian horfes, when attacked by bears, inftead of ftriking with 


their hind-legs, rear, and, by quick and repeated ftrokes with their fore-feet, | 


either kill the enemy, or oblige him to retire. ‘This curious, and generally- fuce 
ce(sful defence, is frequently performed i in the woods, wlule a traveller is fitting 
pn the horie’s back. It has often been remarked, that troops of wild horfes, 
when fleeping either in plains or in the foreft, have always one of thejr number 
awake, who acts as a centinel, and gives notice of any approdching danger. 

Margraaf intorms us, that the ménkeys in Brazil, while they are fleeping on 
the trees, have uniformly a centinel to warn them of the approach of the tiger or 
other rapacious animals ; and that, if ever this centinel be found fleeping, his 
companions inftantly tear him to pieces for his negle&t of duty. For the fame 
purpofe, when a troop of monkeys are committing depredations on the fruiis of a 
garden, a centinei is placed on an eminence, who, when any perifon appears, 
makes a certain chattering noife, which the reft underftand to be a fignal for a 
retreat ; and immediately fly off, and make their efcape. 

The deer kind ave remarkable for the arts they employ in order to deceive the 
dogs. With this view the ftag often returns twice or thrice upon his former 
fteps. He endeavours to raife hinds or younger ftags to follow him, and to 
draw off the dogs from the immediate objeét of their purfuit. If he fucceed in 
this attempt, he then flies off with redoubled fpeed, or fprings off at a fide, and 
lies down on his beliy, to conceal himfelf. When in ths fituation, if by any 
means his foot be recovered by the dogs, they puriue him with more advantage, 
becaufe he is now confiderably faugued. Their ardour increafes in proportion 
to his feeblenefs ; and his {cent becomes ftronger as he grows warm. From 
thefe circumftances, the dogs augment their cries and their fpeed: and, th ough 
the ftag employs more arts of efcape than formerly, as his {wiftnefs is diminith- 
ed, his doublings and artifices become gr dually leis effectual. No other refource 
is now left him but to fly from the earth which he treads, and go into the wa- 
ters, in order to cut off the {cent from the degs, when the huntimen again endeae 
vour to put them on the track of his foot. Ajter taking to the water, the tag 
is fo much exhaulted, that he is incapable of running much farther, and is foon 
at bay, or, in other words, turn. and defends himtcit againft the hounds. In 
this fituation, he often wounds the dogs, and even the huntimen, by blows with 
his horns, till one of them cuts his hams to make him fal, and then puts a 
period to his life. ‘The fallow deer is more delicate, lefs favage, and approaches 
nearer to the domeflic {tate than the flag. The males, during the rutting fea. 
fon, make a bellowing interrupted voice. They are not fo furious as the ftag, 
They never depart from their own country in quelt of females : butthey bravely 
fight for the poffeffion of their miftrefles. They affociate in herds, which ge- 
nerally keep together. When great numbers are affembled in one park, they 
commonly torm theméelves into two diftinét troops, which foon become hottile, 
becaule they are both ambitious of poilefling the fame part of the inclofure, 
Each of thefe troops has its own chief or leader, who always marches ftoremott, 
and he is uniformly the oldcit and ftrongeit of the flock. ‘The ethers follow 
him : and the whole draw up in order of battle, to force the other (voop, who oblerve 
the fame condu€, from the bett patiure. The regularity, with which thete 
combats are conducted, is fingular, They make regular attacks—fight with 
courage—and never think th eanfihees v anquithe d by one check ; tor the betile 
is daily renewed, till the weaker are completely defeated, and obliged to re- 
gnain in the worlt pafure. They love elevated and hilly countries. When 
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nuated, they run not ftraight out, like the ftag, but double, and endeavour to 
conceal theméelves from the dogs by various cain, and by iubfituting other 
animals in their place. When t: itigued and heated, however, they take the wae 
ter, but never attempt to cro!s fuch large rivers astheftag. Thus, between the 
chace of Hades aaa and of the hes, there is no material difference. Their 
fagacity and initinéts, thew fhifts and doublings, are the fame, only they are 
more frequently practifed by the fallow decr. As he runs not {fo far before the 
dogs, and is leis enterprifing, he has oftener occafion to change, to fubftitute 
another in his place, to double, return upon his former tracks, &c. which ren- 
ders the hunting of the fallow-deer more fubje&t to inconveniences than that 
of the flag. 

The roe-deer is inferior to the ftag and fallow deer, hoth in ftrength and fta- 
ture; but he is endowed with more gvacefulnefs, courage, and vivacity. His 
eyes are more brilliant and animated. His limbs are more nimble; his moves 
ments are quicker; and he bounds with equal vigour and agility, He is likes 
wife more crafty, conceals him({cif with greater addrefs, and derives fuperior ree 
fources from hisinftincts. Though he leaves behind him a ftronger tcent than 
the ftag, which increafes the ardour of the dogs, he knows how to evade their 
purfuit, by the rapidity with which he commences his flight, and by his nu- 
merous doublings. He delays not his arts of dcfence, till his ftrength begins to 
fail him; for he no fooner perceives, that the firtt efforts of ,a rapid flight have 
been unfuccefstul, than he repeatedly returns upon his former tteps; and, after 
confounding, by thefe oppolite motions, the direction he has taken, after interes 
mixing the prefent with the pat emanations of his body, he, by a great bound, 
rifes Gon the earth, and, retiring toa file, lies down flat on hi, belly. Inthis 
immoveable fituation, he often allows the whole pack of his deceived enemies to 
pafs very near him. 

The roe-deer differs from the ftag in difpofition, manners, and in almoft eve- 
ry natural habit. Inftead of affociating in herds, they live in teparate families. 
The two parents and the young g» together, and never mingle with ftrangers. 


D> 
They are conftant in their amours, and never tt Tig like the ftag, The 
females commonly produce two fawns, the one a mole, and the other a female. 


Thefe young animals, which are brought up an 7 nour rifhed together, acquire a 
mutual affection fo flrong, that they never depart from each ote, This at- 
tachment is fomething more than love; for, though always in company, they 
feel the rut but once a year, and it continues only fifteen days. At this period, 
the father drives off the fawns, as if he intended, thatythey fhould yield their 
place to thole who are to fucceed, in or.er to form new families for themfelves. 
After the rutting feafon, however, is paft, the fawns return to their mother, and 
continue fome time longer ; after which they feparate forever, and remove to a 
diftance from the place of their nativity. When about to bwin forth, the fe- 


male feparates fromthe male; and, to avoid the welf, her m« Loft dangerous ene- 
my, conceals herfelf in the deepeft vecefles of the foreit, In a week or two, 


the fawnsare able to follow her. When threatened with danger, the hides them 
in aclofe thicket; and, fo frong is her parental affetion, that, in order to pre- 
ferve her offspring trom deftruciion, the prefenis herfelf to be chaced. 

Hares pofleis not, like rabbits, the art cf digging retreats in the earth. But 
they neither want ciitinct futhicient for their own prefervation, nor fagacity for 
efcaping their enemies. ‘They form feats or nefts on the furtace of the cround, 
where they watch with the moft vigiant attention, the ap poowen of any danger. 
In order to deceive, they conceal theni.ecives between clods of the fame colour with 


thatof their ownhair, Waen purived, they, firf 


a 


run with rapidity, and then 
double, or return upon their former teps. From the place of farting, the te- 
moales run not fo far as the males; but they double more trequentiy. Hares, 
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hunted in the place where they were brought forth, feldom remove to a great dif. 
tance from it, but return to their form: and, when chaced two days fucceflively, 
on the fecond day they perform the fame doublings they had praétiled the day 
before. When hares run ftr aight out to a great diftance, it isa proof, that they 
are firangeis. Male hares, efpecially during the moft remarkable period of rut- 
ting, which is in the months of January, February, and March, fometimes pers 
form journies of feveral miles in queft of mates ; but, as foon as they are ttarted 
by dogs, they fly back to the place of their fativity. “* I have (een a hare,” Fouil- 
loux remarks, ‘ fo fagacious, that, after hearing the hunter's horn, he ftarted 
from his form, and, though at the diftance of a quarter of a lexgue, went to fwim 
in a pool, and lay down on the rufhes in the middle of it, without being chaced 
by the dogs. I have feen a hare, after running two hours before the dogs, pufh 
another from his feat, and take poffeffion ef itr. I have ‘een others aitin over 
two or three ponds, the narroweft of which was eighty paces broad. I have feen 
others, after a two hours chace, run intoa fheep-fold, and lie down am ng 
them, Ihave feen others when hard pufhed, run in among a flock of fheep, and 
would notleave them. I have feen others, after hearing the noife of the | hounds, 
conceal themfelves in the earth. TI have teen others run u; pone file of a haice, 
and return by the other, when there was nothing eife between them and the cogs. 
“© T have feen others, after running half an hour, mountan old wall, fix tect 
high, and clap dowr in a hole covered with ivy. Laftly, I have feen others {vim 
over a river, of about eighty paces road, oftener than twice, in the length of twe 


hundred paces.” (To be continued. ) 
—_—_—S DB OO 
THE NEGRO EQUALLED BY FEW EUROPEANS 
(Tranflated from the French.) 
“L w@ hundred years fince, fuch an idea would have excited the indiznation 


of Europe. In vain, would it have been, to have taiked of the virtues of 
negroes. Then, truth was charged with impotture, and deemed an infult to mans 
Our unfortunate anceftors, oppreffed, tn ther homes, by the defpotifm of the Por- 
tuguefe, had, alas! no witnefles of thajr tears, but the ftormy heavens of ther 
country. What could they expeé from the tribunal of reafon ? the was too of - 
ten filent while paffion fpoke. It was to fatisfy the avidity of defte that ttrangers 
landed on our coafts. The fimple with of inftruéting us, had never led them 
from their own fertile clime. The thir for gold contumed them. We had too 
little to give them; and foon they hoped to draw from our bodily ftrength, a 
more precious merchandile. 

At that period, the minds of men were agitated with the fury of making dif- 
coveries. Navigation was rifing out of her intancy. European veflels crouded 
the coatts of Atrica ; penetrated into the bofom of Afia; and gave a new world te 
the{words of Cortez and Pizarro. 

It may be queftioned, at this day, if the conqueft of the two Americas was 
more fatal to the natives than to the people of Atrica, Entire races of men de- 
ftroyed ! Mexicans, Peruvians, the fierce Carvibees, and the peacetul inhabitants 
ot Hifpaniola—all {wept from the face of the earth! fuch are the titles by which 
the Americans claim the palm of wretchednels. But we! we, fnatched trom 
our homes, to put on chains from which death alone will releate us ! We, dettin- 
ed from the birth, to the fhame of flavery, becaule at two thouland leagues from 
us, fome bloody conquerers have anihilated their new fubjects ! We, torn from 
our fathers, our brethren, our wives, our children, to cultivate that landin which 
the fcattered carcafes of the ancient pofleflors cry out for a vengeance, which we 
cannot undertake either for them or ourfelves ! are not we more to be pitied than 
whofe? They are dead: alas! we live! We drag, over their tombs, chains more 
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cruel than death ; our blood is daily fhed on their infenfible afhes; and we en- 
dure, at once, the remembrance of their ills, the pangs of our own, and the ane 
guith, which, as human beings, we feel for the crimes of our perfecutors ! 

And thete are men! whole nations of men! who would rather have us for 
flaves than friends. ‘To what end, then, are they taught by philofophy, by the 
arts, the fciences? Do they pretend thofe foften the manners, and elevate 
the foul? We will thew them our chains, and {ay to them, what more could bar- 
barians do? To what purpofe is the fublime religion they protefs ? Does it in- 
ftruét thei to love even their enemies? Ah! we are their brethren! When they 
landed on our fhores, they often found hofpitality, fometimes defiance ; but in re- 
ceiving, or rejecting them, we equally purfued the impulfe of nature. We have 
not thcir intelligence : when we opened our hearts to them, they fhould have che- 
rifhed us ; when our hearts repelled them, it was their duty to have gained us. 

Pardon, virtuous Ferdinand! pardon the fentiments which are extorted from 
me by the remembrance of miferies to which I have feen my countrymen delivered. 
I have forgotten my own. Long fince has your friendfhip effaced them all: but 
this triend/hip impells me to preferve your efteem ; you would blufh for me, if 
the virtues of a European had effaced from my memory the ills which white 
people have heaped upon the heads of negroes. 

Yet I will not confound the prefent age with the times in which fovereigns, 
their minifters, their people, heard with indifference, the recital of our torments, 
and fmiled on the unfeeling planter, who prefented himfelf, gliftening with the 
gold he had acquired by our blood. European hearts are {aid to be foftened. 
Humanity is heard; they {peak of lightening our chains—perhaps of breaking 
them. And what rik you, Europeans? Prove our friendfhip. Believe me, 
you fhall be richer for it. Attachment gives double force tothe arm. Had I not 
been attracted by this ray of hope, I had left my adventures in oblivion. But Eu- 
ropeans fhall now hear me. Europeans fhall learn, from me, what are the men 
whom they have devoted to difdain. 

I was born in 17**, on the borders of the Senegal. My father was a 
brother of the fovereign of our nation. I fhall call my uncle Siratik, a name 
which, in the language of the country, fignifies king. A minute account of my 
education mult not be expected. It is well known to what narrow limits our e- 
ducation is confined. Weare taught few duties, for our fyftem of morality does 
not extend to nice diftinctions ; compelled to little fludy, becaule our iftruétion 
comprizes only general objects. In bodily exercifes, in drawing the bow, rune 
ning, {wimming, wre(tling, and hunting, in {uch occupations pais away the unis 
form days of the negro youths. Heaven has not been willing, that the arts and 
{ciences fhould vifit us. We learn what is ufeful—nothing more; our views 
are direéted only to the wants of nature. The moft robuft and moft aétive negro 
becomes the richett—he, who combats the enemies of hiscountry, with the great- 
eft fuccefs, the nobleft. But neither this nobility, nor theie riches, defcend to 
potterity. Anegro, who, like mytelf, could look back to twenty anceftors fuc- 
ceflively on the throne, remains, notwithftanding, in the ordinary clafs of citizens. 
‘The fate is the fole hew of individuals. Children, on the death of their father, 
are obliged to find, in their induitry er valour, the fource of a new fortune ; 
which, in its turn, becomes the public treafure. 

it our eduction were move finifhed, we fhould equal, perhaps furpafs, Europe- 
ans. We do not yicld to hem in addrets ; and addre{s announces a degree of ine 
telligence, which, with culture, would embrace the greatett objedts. To difpute 
the qualities of the heart with u-, would be too injurious: education does not 
create, it does but give a polith to thofe. 

With us there 1s no knowledge of that fatal ]—whofe partial feeling renders mem 
infenfible with grace—obdurate with politencis—-amplacable with urbanity. We 
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have not the art of making offers without giving ; but we give without any offer. 
We do not condole without affording fuccour ; but we fuccour without condole- 
ment. The impofing words of honour, fidelity, delicacy, attachment, are un- 
known to us : but we are faithful to our word ; we love our wives; we ferve 
our friends ; we treat ftrangers, as we defire they fhould treat us. The unremit- 
ting practice of thofe actions has rendered the names, which might be fubftituted 
for them, unneceflary. In fine, we do not poflets {uperb palaces, in which we 
might fhun the eye of mifery ; we inhabit huts only, which are alike open to the 
poor and the rich, the ftranger and the friend ; and beneath whole roof wearinefs 
never enters, becaufe luxury is not to be found there. 

Ihave not to complain of nature, She endowed me with a robuift form, a dif- 
tinguifhed height. ‘To that, fhe added the beauty of my nation ; a jet black, a 
full forehead, piercing eyes, a large mouth, and fine teeth. Such was the veil. 
What did it conceal? A profound fenfibility—patience, which approached to 
obftinacy—a courage of mind bordering on figrceneis—s cilGain for obftacles— 
a goodnets of heart, whicl fed alternately on the benefits it conferred and ree 
ceived. Such was my charaéter: if it announced vitues, it tuppofed faults ; 
nor was I deftitute of them. My fenfibility often wandered from my prudence; 
my courage was blind; my credulity extreme; and the imp tuofity of my mind 
caufed me fometimes to forget, that all men have need of indulgence. 

Itanoko was the name I receivedat my birth. Love wate s eyce my cradle ; 
and my heart was no fooner capable of affection, than 1 felt (he coasms ot Amelia. 

It will feem aftonifhing, that the ohiect of my pation bore a Duropean name, 
Amelia, however, was an African: but her tather was a native df France, The 
unfortunate Dumont (that was her father’s name) had been fhipwrecked at the 
mouth of the river Gambia, He, alone, furvived the lots of the veflel, whichhe 
commanded. An excellent fwimmer, he owed the prefervation of his life to the 
ftrength of his arms and conftitution. Caft upon an unknown land, covered 
with contufions which he received from ,the points of rocks, again{ft which the 
waves had dafhed him, worn out with hunger and fatigue, (tll had he the cou- 
rage to riumph over defpair. 

His maritime knowledge flattered him with the hopes of gaining the river Se- 
negal, by following the coaft. After twenty-four hours ceflation from fatigue, 
during which he had no other bed than the fand of the fhore, and no other re- 
frefhment than fome fhell-fith, which the waves had depofited at his feet, he be- 
gan his journey. Throughout the day, he dreaded the fight of men: inthe night, 
he fhuddered at the ferocity of animals, whofe howlings filled him with terror, 
His food was wild fruits; and he trembled while he plucked them. 

In this manver, he wandered a month, during which he feldom yielded to 
fleep. At length he found himfelf at the mouth of a river, whofe oppotite bank 
was covered with a thick foreft, which extended beyond the reach of fight, along 
the fhores of the fea. The weaknefs, to which he was reduced, the breadth of 
the current, the fear of ftraying in fuch an immente foreft, compeiled him to 
proceed up the river, without attempting to crofs it. He did not doubt but it 
was one of the branches of the Senegal, but faw it was not that, in which Eu- 
ropean veflels are accuftomed to anchor. He felt that this new direction, which 
he was driven to take, muit lengthen his journey ; and he puriued it with grief. 
One day, finking beneath wearimefs and want of fleep, he threw himfelf down 
at a little diftance from the city where I was born. Some negroes, conduéted to 
the place by their employment of fithing, perceived him lying without fenie or 
motion. ‘The appearance of a white man aftonifhed them: but they approached 
him. He ftill breathed ; and they haftened to carry him to the city. On his 

recovering, he was terrified to find himielt in the midft of a vaft quantity of peo- 
ple, whom curiofity had aflembled ; but the kind carefles of his hofts, their ten« 
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der cares, their officious friendfhip, infenfibly diffipated his fears. At firft, the 
neceflity of regaining his ftrength detained him among us: but foon, the charms 
of our innocent lite gently won him to our fociety. The remembrance of his 
country weakened gradually , an attachment, which he felt for one of our wo- 
inen, effaced it forever. Siratik received him with goodnefs. To exprefs his 
gratitude he Jearned our language ; he recounted his misfortunes ; and we loved 
him the better for them, The fovereign and his fubjeéts contended for the happi- 
nels of rendering his fate agreeable. He married the female whom he loved ; 
the nation conftrufied a dwelling for him, gave him lands, taught him to culti- 
vate them ; and the birth of Amelia rendered indiffojuble the new ties which at- 
tached him to Africa. 

Dumont had the amiable manners of his country, without its frivolity, its in- 
conftancy ; and in him the charms of underftanding gave a grace to the qualities of 
the heart. A brother, whom he had left in Europe, was the only object of his 
yegrets. They had loft, in their infancy, their father and their mother. The 
benediétions of thefe parents had been their only heritage. A relation under- 
took the charge of thei education: they would have repaid his cares : but death 
fuatched him tiom them, when they more than ever ftood in need of a di- 
secior. 

Dumont chofe a fea life. His good condué& procured him the poft of captain 
in the merchant fervice, which he filled with honour, when the fea fwallowed up 
his veifel—his companions—in fine, all that he poffefled. Content with his lot, 
informed by the philofophy which teaches that man is dear to God, by the vir- 
tues he exercifcs, not by the climate he habits, ke thought it his duty to ac- 
cept with gratitude the new country which heaven had given him as a recome 
penie for the confidence w¥ch he placed in his infinite goodnefs. 

He was but four-and-twenty when my countrymen received him. I was then 
in my infancy. He was loved by all: but my father, who by his rank ferved 
him more than others, loved him ftill more. That fpecies of {5 mpathy——that 
analogy of fentiment, which prepares, forms, and draws together the ties of the 
heart, had ftriétly united them. I may fay, then, I was reared in the bofom of 
Dumont; for he loved the father too much, not to love the fon, I knew the 
French almott as foon as my native language. The affiduity of Dumont had 
alfo taught that to his wife and my father; and the two families compoled, in 
tne depth of Atrica, a fociety fo entire, that we could have lived feparated from 

every buman being. 

‘Tbus it was, that nature, in placing me near Amelia, made me feel the necef- 
fity of loving her, of picafing her, of repaying her, without referve, the tender- 
nets with which her tather honoured me. ‘The endearing names of fifter and 
brother were to us the happy preiage of titles more endearing, which we one day 
Jooked for. Peaceable fentiments! delicious moments of infancy ' what has 
hecome of you? why mutt you be fucceeded by every fpecies of ill, which the 
peflions of men can produce ? 


Dumont permitted me to remain till the age of twelve, without any other in- 


frruction than that of children of my own age and country, except the French 
Janguage, in which I every day improved. But with pleafure he faw a curio- 
fity pervade me, which I could not diffemble, and which he promifed to himlelf 
to ufe as the means of conducting me infenfibly to the important tru hs for 
vhich man its born. Ii he {poke to my father of the power, the magnificencé of 
} rance—of the genius, po tenets, affability of his countrymen—of the difcove- 
ries and fcrences of Europe—t Iiftened to him with an attention which could not 
elcape his obicrvation, Ny father at one of thefe times, fal to him: I can- 
not doubt the happineis which 1s the lot of your country. How many thouland 
siegiocs have been taken from, our coats by Luropean vellels! The right of 
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war permits us to difpofe of thofe prifoners we take in battle, and we deliver 
them up as trifles. Alas ! the Europeans are more virtuous than we are. Ine 
fluenced by humanity, they come to fnatch them from our chains. The nes 
groes muft be happy with them; for none have ever returned to their families.” 
Dumont was filent ; his coiour became a deep red ; but it did not draw our at-" 
tention, We were yet ignorant, that the fouls of white men can exprefs them- 
cn their vilage. 

I could not ceafe to liften to Dumont’s leffons. He did not ceafe to repeat to 
me what } had already heard a hundred times. I eagerly demanded the realon of 
every thing which I faw him |o, contrary to our cuitoms, ‘ Why did he not 
eat in our manner? why had he made habits for himteit, his wife, and daugh- 
ter?’ He an{wered me with goodnefS. He faewed me the charms which there 
{elves are in decency, modetty, and purity of manners. 

There was but one of his aétions refpeéting which he was filent, and that 
filence was intended to excite my curiofity. Every evening and morning I faw 
him proftrate himielf, while his wite and child did the fame. He drew from 
his pocket an aflemblage of {mall leaves, ftrongiy fewed together. I perceived 
on them a multitude of black marks regularly arranged, the meaning of which 
was unknown to me. It was ealy to fee, that this lithe book (for fuch it was) 
had been damaged by wet. I did not doubt but that he had iaved it from the 
dhipwreck ; for I had never feen any thing like it, among our countrymen. 
He fixed his eyes upon it, and pronounced a fet of words with enthufiafin. Theie 
words were,neither of the negro nor French language; but their harmony was 
exceedingly delightful. I alfo threw gnylelf on my knees. I ftrongly joined 
my little hands together. Like him, I raifed my eyes to heaven. I was ap- 
prehenfive of forgetting the leaft ci:cumitance cf a fcene fo new tome. It 
feemed that all this rendered Dumont more dearto me. Atone of theie times, 
I threw my(elf into his arms. Inform me, faid I, why do you do thus ?” 
He embraced me. ‘Teays of joy {prang from his eyes. ‘* It is not yet time," 
aniwered he. 

I approached my thirteenth year. One day, when I had preffed him more 
earneftly than ufual on the fubje&, without obtaining any fatisfactory anfwer, 
his retuial truly offended me. I faw him fimile at the little marks of my im- 
patience, and that redoubled it. Every thing difpleafed me ; even Amelia could 
fearcely chafe away my chagrin: I experienced a fecret inquietude, of which I 
could giye no account. So true it is, thatthe worfhip of the Divinity becomes 
neceflary to man, in the inftant that the dlighteit notion of a Supreme Being 1s 
awakened in the foul. 

When Dumont faw the fun defcending towards the horizon, he faid, ** Will 
Itanoko walk with me?” At firit I] was tempted to refute him: but I had not 
the power. My felf-love was wounded ; but my heart was not. I teared to 
grieve Dumont. We walked. Infenfibly he turned his converfation to his 
country ; and he {poke to me of the grandeur, the majeity, and the fumptuoui- 
nels of its temples. This word was new to me. It’cailed forth all my atten- 
tion. I heard with tranfport the defcription of a temple. ‘* My dear Dumont,” 
faid I, ** what pleafure to littento you ! A temple mult be fuperb. How grand 
the {peétacle of her rich ornaments, her precious vales, her piiefts clothed in 
linen ! How charming the found of that harmonious mufic ! But you have never 
{poken to me of this before. Why thefe vait edifices ? Why this pomp? Why 
this incente ?”” 

While I thus interrogated him, we had gained the top of a hill which over- 
looked the country. The featon of rains was pafled. The ttorms were fled. 
The heavens were ferene ; and the air bore, on its bofom, the {weet perfuincs 
which aroie from the flowers profulely tcattered on the plain, Never lad nature 
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feemed fo delightful to me. The eye in its rapid courfe wandered around an 
immenfe horizon. It beheld the majeftic Senegal hattening, from a fource un- 
known, to the fea with its peaceful waves. Valt forelts, diverfified paftures, 
numerous huts enriched its banks. The fun, deprived of his fiercenefs, was 
finking into another hemifphere ; and the moon was flowly rifing over the moun- 
tains of Lybia. 

«« Behold this fpectacle!"* faid Dumont to me. ‘ Does it fay nothing to 
your heart?”” * It ravifhes my fenfes,”” cried I. ‘ Ah how happy is man to 
fee it, to enjoy it, and to feel that he enjoys it !’’ “* Without doubt,” replied Du- 
mont: ** but if he know not the hand that created thefe fcenes, he has no 
more enjoyment of them than animals, Know you the Being who {uftains thofe 
burning globes, whofe warmth brings your harveit to the birth, and whole rays 
diffipate the ob{curity of your nights? Do you know the power, who caits forth 
this river from the entrails of the earth ? Who covers its fides with thofe exqui- 
fite flowers—with thofe woods whofe thade repels the heat of day—thofe animals 
whofe milk nourifhes you—thofe birds whofe fong amufes your ear ?’’ ** No,” 
replied 1; ‘* but he muft be good and infinitely powerful.” ‘* Ah,” cried he, 
** this Being, fo good, fo powerful, is your God, is my God, is the God of the 
univerfe. For you, for man, he created this icene which charms you. He has 
created yourfelt to enjoy it—not to be an ingrate. Such benetactions merit 
your gratitude: fhouid you not love him then? He, alone, if you offend him, 
can deprive you of them: fhould you not fear him then? He alone has the 
power to fill you with profperity: then fhould you not adore him? And now 
behold yourfelf mformed of the motive of that aétion which you fee me repeat 
every day. It is before him that I humble myfelf. At his feet, I proftrate 
miyfelf, to demand, notan increafe of the bleffings which he has lavifhed on me, 
but of the virtues which render me worthy of his benefaétions. On the rifing 
of the fun, J pay him my firft homage; and when the return of night calls me 
to fleep, my laft fentiments are due to him.” ‘ Privileged mortal ! is it to 
you alone that God is known? We, though men like yourfelf, we do not know 
him.” ‘* You do not, but one day you will. The people of Europe know 
him, and affemble to adore him ; and hence the origin of thofe temples, of that 
worfhip which I have jult defcribed.””  ** And do the Europeans, like you, de- 
mand virtues of that Being ?”? “It is their duty.” © Then your people are 
the worthieit on the earth.” “ They ought to be fo,” anfwered Dumont, with 
a figh. 

Night approached. We returned to our habitation. My heart was full. A 
new and delicate fatisfaétion had infufed itfelf into all my feelings. One thing 
alone fill gave me inquietude. I wifhed to be entirely freed from my doubts. 
“ Is your God,” iaid I to him, “ alfo the God of Amelia?” * Yes,” he an- 
{wered with tranfport; ** and I hope will be in every moment of her exiftence.” 
« *Tis done,” IT cried. * The God of Amelia fhall be mine. I fee, that he 
has the power of bettowing virtues.” 

Not one initant of the night faw me clofe my eyes. My converfation with Du- 
mnt had fhed, on all the objeéts which furrounded me, an intereft whick till then 
they wanted. My father, my mother, my young companion Otourouv, our hut, 
even my paroquet, every thing, which till then had feemed indifferent enough 
to me, prefented itfelt in a feducing form. ** God of Dumont !"’ faid I to my- 
felf, “ is it then for the prefervation of my life, that thou haft taught my father 
to fold me in his arms ? Is it te foften my vexations, that thou gavelt a tender 
heart to Orourou ? It is to guard me againft the ftorms, that thou builded this 
hut for me ? It is toamufe my leifure, that thou dot render this bird fo traéta- 
ble ? Without thee I fhould not have all the‘e.” It feemed to me that an un- 
known voice aniwered: ** No, without doubt.”” I liftened, but heard no more, 
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of it.  O give me then, God of Dumont, the virtues which pleafe thee.” I 
was in bed. A fudden movement, which I made, threw down my arrows, which 
hung near me. Thefe arrows, which had till then fo greatly amufed me, now 
caufed me an involuntary emotion of horror. I threw them from me witha 
trembling hand, faying : “ It is not the God of Dumont, who has given me 
thefe ; for they deftroy men ; they deftroy the animals they ftrike. I feel, that the 
fizht of fufferings is no pleafure to me. But perhaps there is alfo a god of evil, 
of whom Dumont has not {fpoken tome.” This idea gave me pain, Alas! I was 
ignorant, that the paffions of men were the origin of that evil, which, in my 
trouble, I exalted into a divinity. 

Scarcely was it day, when I flew to Dumont. My mind was confumed with 
doubt. I overwhelmed him with queftions. He had commenced too happily with 
me, not'to proceed. He found me yet exempt trom vices and prejudices: and, 
in a few months, the chriftian religion was fully known to me, 

I attained my eighteenth year. Dumont ofien propofed to condu& me to the 
fea-coaft, in order to find fome European fettlement, where | might altogether 
embrace the religion he had taught me. The journey was not without danger. 
We mutt traverte fome countries inimical to us. My father, alarmed by thefe 
reflexions, by his friendfhip for Dumont, by his affection for me, oppofed the 
defign. The wife of Dumont felt thefe alarms ftill more ttrongly. She knew, 
that her daughter mutt be of the party: and the fear of lofing, perhaps for ever, 
her hufband and her child, ftruck fo forcibly on her mind, that fhe exerted her 
utmoft influence with Dumont, to deter him from its execution. For me, befides 
the attachment which I had really conceived for the religion of my friend, I had 
another intereft, extremely powerful with my heart, to haften my departure. Du- 
mont had declared, that he could not permit me to be the hufband of Amelia, till 
both of us were baptized—and till our marriage could be coniecrated at the foot 
of the altar. Dumont had inftruéted me: and I had inftru&ted my comrade Otou- 


rou. ** What fhould we fear ?”* did I often fay to the father of Amelia. ** We are” 


three. We are brave: you are prudent. What dangers are there, that we may 
not face with the aid of courage and of wifdom ? It is ealy for us to defend our. 
felves, if we be attacked : it will be ftill more eafy te fhun our enemies. The 
thicknefs of the woods, the diftance of the habitations, every thing favours us. 
If Amelia be overcome with fatigue, Otourou and I are ftrong ; we will carry her.’* 
Dumont, whofe feelings accorded with mine, eafily yielded to my reafons. He 
{poke with fuch energy to my father and to his wife, that they no longer hefitated. 
‘They even determined to accompany us : and the next day would have been fixed 
for our departure, had not harveft been at hand. Fatal delay! the fiift fignal of 
all my miferies ! 

Our harveft was ready : it was abundant. Every one laboured inceffantly, du- 
ring theday : and at night the general joy was announced by thouts, fongs, and 
dances—the ufual relaxation of the fatigues of negroes. I was in a rapturous de- 
liriwm. I thought of nothing but my future happineis : I talked of nothing but 
our journey. My love for Amelia was extreme. I faw her ; I adored her ; I never 
quitted her for an inftant; yet, fuch was the violence of my defires, that I forgot 
the felicity in my power: and I refembled a man, who, long feparated from the 
object of his tendernefs, counts the minutes which bring near the day in which 
he thall return to her, 

Otourou, who had but one foul with me, partook of my happinefs—but in his 
own manner. I, ever impetuous, looked only to the fuccefs of my wifhes. He, 
calm and patient, did but ftudy the means to infure that fuccels. It feemed, that 
nature had founded our friendfhip on the difference of our characters ; or rather, 
that fhe had defigned Otourou to be my guardian angel. His father, whom he 
had never fcen, was a negre of a neighbouring village. He had difappeared 
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in a war between our nation and the people of Galam, anc had left his wife 
pregnant. On the return of peace, this woman, named Atiliba, came to the court 
of Siratik, with the hope of hearing intelligence of her hufband. Her enquiries 
were vain: my father joined his to them, but without fuccefs. He kindly took 
her to his own home, where fhe was delivered of Otourou ; and grief foon after 
conduéted her to the tomb. Her infant found, in my father, that humanity 
which is often more compaffionate than the ties of confanguinity | Orourou and 
I had but one cradle ; and he was my brother, before years made him wy friend. 

I dare declare, that we refembled each other only in courage; and with this 
difference even there, that I rufhed on dangers, the moment I perceived them, 
while Otourou only oppofed himfelf to them, when they were inevitable. Always 
cool, always peaceable, he fmrled at my fallies, but he did not thwart them. 
Matter of his mind, of his paflions, all his being ated in obedience to his 
judgment : my judgment was a flave to the ardour of my eharaéter. Did I with 
for any thing? Did it not meet his wifhes ? He began to wifh as I did; and I 
foon finifhed by having no wifh but his. The nature of his goodnefs, his ge- 
nerofity, his friendfhip were not the fame as mine. With me thefe virtues 
{pread without, like a torrent; with him they aé&ed filently within. His were 
concealed, but folid; they were mute, but ative. In fhort, generally more 
perfect than T, in forgetting injuries he was inferior to me. And here again 
appeared the effect of our different temperaments. In me, anger burft into a 
ftorm ; and was foon fucceeded by acalm. She took up her dwelling with him. 
Vengeance never was extinguifhed in his breaft, or only when it was Jolt in the 
eoldnefs of diidain. 

(To be continued in ....* next.) 
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URING the late war, there lived a man at Clam town, near Egg har- 
D bour, who frequently laid wagers, and made his beafts, that he could en- 
cure any number of mufketoes to fting his naked body, without in the leaft flinche 
ing or manifefting any uneafinefs at the pain. Upon one of thefe bragging occa- 
fons, a gentieman prefent feemed to doubt the truth of what he faid : but, added 
he, ** as it is now the month of Auguft, the falt marfhes clofe at hand, and the 
mufketoes plenty enough in all confcience, here are five guineas for you, if you 
will confent to be ftripped to the buff, tied hand and foot, and lie blindfolded but 
one quarter of an hour, without once flinching, bawling out, or making wry fas 
ces when you are ftung.”” For the fake of the five guineas, which he imagined 
he could eafily win, the man laid the wager, and was {tripped accordingly. 

For about ten minutes, he enduwed the torment of the mufketoes with all the 
compofure imaginable, without feeming to regard them any more than if his 
fkin had been made of foal leather. The gentleman, beginning to grow unealy 
tor fear he fhould lofe his five guineas, as the fellow really feemed to be devoid of 
fen{ation, flipped into an adjacent hut, and fet fire to the fmall end of his walk- 
ing fick. Keturning in an inftant, he flyly and unperceived gently applied the 
extremity of his ftick (now burned to a coal) to thenaked back of the man, who 
immediately thrunk from the application, and, from the acute pain, roared out like 
a bull. You have lott the wager,” faid the gentleman. ¢ It is loft fure enough,” 
faid the fellow : ** but had it not been for that d—d ganninipper*, I fhould have 
won it as eafy as kifs my hand !” 

NOTE. 


* A ganninipper is a kind of large horfe-fly, frequent in pine woods, the fting 
ef which is extremely poifonous as well as painful, 











